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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
FEBRUARY BOOKS 





Clara Louise Burnham’s FLUTTERFLY 


A graceful, elusive little fairy story in which the Princess Flutterfly, Jack Frost, and Love strangely come 
together. Of course there is a cruel king who in the end is no match for the trio. The illustrations in 
color by Miss Emily Chamberlain are fantastic and charming. Illustrated. 12mo. 75 cents. 


Demetra and Kenneth Brown’s 


THE DUKE’S PRICE 


The story of an international marriage, strikingly different from the 
many novels on the same subject, and taking the other side of the 
question narrated in “The Shuttle.” Why the great fortune was 
not touched, why the Duke disappeared periodically, and just what 
Estelle de Maurienval had to do with it, are a few of the many sur- 
prises which go to make each chapter more interesting than the last. 


Illustrated by A. G. Learned in full color. 12mo. 
Elaine Goodale Eastman’s 
LITTLE BROTHER O’ DREAMS 


Little Brother o’ Dreams, the shy, poetic elf of the woods, who 

makes friends with the rich man’s child from the city, and grows up 

to be both a bee-man and a poet, the lover of his childhood’s friend, 

will stay in the memory as one of the unforgettable characters of < . rf 
contemporary fiction. Stmnsiie- Sikes From “ The Duke’s Price. 


A REMARKABLE VOLUME 


THE RIGHT TO BELIEVE _ By Eleanor Harris Rowland 


PROFESSOR PALMER, author of “The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” says: 

“Formerly most of the superstitions of the day sprang from religion. In our time they are more apt to come from cheap 
science and often succeed in terrorizing the religious mind. Such terrors Dr. E. H. Rowland in her little book, ‘The 
Right to Believe,’ has done much to remove. Her elaborate scientific and philosophic training, her brilliant style, 
candor, and devoutness, should make her a veritable friend of the spirit wherever there are perplexed souls. It would 
not be easy to point to another religious book where so much good sense is packed into so brief a compass.” 


WILLIAM JAMES, author of “Human Immortality,” says: 


“T have just read with great interest and satisfaction your little book. The style is animated and quick, the 
illustrations clarifying, and the argument wonderfully well articulated. . . . It is a fine and brilliant performance. 


12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 11 cents. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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SOME 1909 BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY Boston, Mass. 








General Literature 


BURTON, RICHARD. FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE. 
S94 pp. $1.25 net. 
“ A book of real poetry written with distinction.” 
Baltimore Sun. 
CALL, ANNIE PAYSON. NERVES AND COMMON 
SENSE. 230 pp. $1.25 net. 
“ Definite suggestions for women and girls for relieving ner- 
vous strain and overcom' habits that often result in serious 
handicaps, or even inval "—A.L. A. Booklist, Nov. 1909. 


CRAWFORD, MARY CAROLINE. OLD BOSTON 
DAYS AND WAYS. 463 pp. With rare views and 
portraits. Boxed, $2.50 net. 

“ An entertaining description of ee ae and m 
years succeed ng of the Revolution, 


theo 
supplemen theau author’s St. stolph's Toes (1908). . 
sprightly and informing reading.” — A.L.A. Booklist, ‘Dee — 


CURTIN, JEREMIAH. A JOURNEY IN SOUTH- 
ERN SIBERIA. The Mongols, their Religion and their 
Myths. 810 pp. Illus. $8.00 net. 


A book of unusual character ich only an extraor- 
dinary 1 t scholar = have Witte, 80 difficult was 
the of the a ~y.- 


—Dr. te W. Euxsor, of Harvard. 


FULLER, HUBERT BRUCE. THE SPEAKERS OF 
THE HOUSE. 311 pp. Frontispiece. $2.00 net. 
“ A popular account of the development of Ro oguer of the 
Speaker, 1789 to 1909."—-A.L. A. es ~-some  nag 1908. “ A book 
first-rate historical importance.”— World To-Day (Chicano) 


THOMAS, EDWARD. RICHARD JEFFERIES: HIS 
LIFE AND WORK. %0pp. Illus., map, $3.00 net. 
 Aieend conpataete yond Jefferies’s ances- 
try, childhood, and, later, en Me pe analyzing the 
nature of his ae and evaluating his work. ... ‘The work sup- 
plies the for a carefully to s 
delicate and vivid rural pictures.”—A.L. A. Booklist, Nov. _ 


See Sak ompetote & pocoeces 
tho: roughly understands —y- —~ bahay ~ 
man’s country and is books.” New York Times. 


WISE, BERNHARD RINGROSE. THE COMMON- 

WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 355pp. Illus., map. $3. net. 

“ An outline sketch of a modern system of government, which 
has combined 


the tary system of 
Britain and the federal system of the United States. This isthe 
only book devoted to the special features of Australian policy.’”’ 
—A.L. A. Booklist, Dec. 1909. 


Fiction 


GOODWIN, MAUD WILDER. VERONICA PLAY- 
FAIR. 209 pp. Illus. $1.50. 
“ A lively romance of London and Bath in the eighteenth 
century.”—A. L. A. Booklist, Nov. 1909. 


ELIZA CALVERT. THE LAND OF LONG 
AGO. 25 pp. Illus. $1.50. 
“ Quite the equal of her earlier volume (Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky).”—A. L. A. Booklist, Nov. 1909. 
SUTCLIFFE, HALLIWELL. PRISCILLA OF THE 
GOOD INTENT. 87ipp. $1.50. 
“ A quiet story of REED suatto Ul tn 0 sheestons vilede. 
Reminiscent of Ce ey fy 's Dartmoor stories, but without their 
gloomy atmosphere.”’—A. L. A. Booklist, Nov. 1909. 


babyhood to the altar within the bounds of a few pages.”’ 
—Book Review Digest. 
WATSON. H. B. MARRIOTT. THE CASTLE BY 
THE SEA. 312 pp. Illus. $1.50. 
“ Asa story of adventure it is an unqualified success, for it 
has literary ee Tn Ee 
ew ne. Recommended 


comp 
. L. A. Booklist, Jan. 1910. 





Chiloren’s Books 


BAKER, ETTA ANTHONY. THE GIRLS OF FAIR. 
MOUNT. » a pp. Illus. $1.50. 
“ A story of life among a group of girls at a finishing sch ool. 
Wholesome ideals are exploited instead of the superficial ones.” 
—Book Review Digest. 
CHARLES A. and ELAINE G. WIG- 
‘AM EVENINGS. Sioux Folk Tales Retold. 253 pp. 
me $1.25. 
“* Twenty-seven Indian myths, into which enter the favorite 
—— of the fairy tale. The author, a full-biooded Sioux, 
~~ ~y- the tales from his childhood wigwam memories, 
the retelling nothing of the early —— is lost.” 
—Book Review Digest. 
ELLIS, KATHARINE RUTH. THE WIDE AWAKE 
GIRLS IN Wageren. ( Wide Awake Girls’ Series.) 


“ Decidedly superior to the ormnge aghts book.’’ 
A. Booklist, Dec. 1909. 
GODFREY, HOLLIS. FOR THE NORTON NAME. 
( rigs Captains of Industry Series.) 238 pp. Illus. $1.25. 
A healthfully exciting story, . . . One of the best boys’ 





ctentes of the pene. It will stimulate te ambition in the best pos- 
sible way.” — School Sedraal (New York). 
McFARLANE, E. REDNEY McGAW. 


ARTHURB 
ih Sto 4 the Big Show and the Cheerful Spirit. 269 pp. 
jus. 
ey re one could read, full of quaint 
humor and cheerful philosophy, with a boy of the street asa 
hero.”—New York Evening Post. 

McDONALD, MRS. ETTA AUSTIN, and DAL- 
RYMPLE, JULIA. KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
(Little People Everywhere Series.) 118 pp. Illus. 60 cents. 
“ Stories compact with ee. but the style is pleasing 

and not ‘ written down.’ by 8 a ee 


and twelve.”—A. L. A. Booklist, Dec. 1909. 


——MANUEL IN MEXICO. 118 pp. Illus. 60cents. 
——RAFAEL IN ITALY. 119pp. Illus. 60 cents. 
——UME SAN IN JAPAN. 118 pp. Illus. 60 cents. 
RAY,ANNA CHAPIN. JANET AT ODDS. (Sidney 

Series.) 319 pp. Illus. $1.50 

“* One of the natural, human stories of girl life — and boy life 
too."—New York Times. 

SCHWARTZ. JULIA AUGUSTA. WONDERFUL 

LITTLE 251 pp. Illus. $1.50. 

“ Describes the ways oi the ao. Ge ait. Ge 
earth-worm, the fly, and other little creatures, suggests 
Andersen without imitating him.”—New York Times. 
SMITH, MARY P. WELLS. BOYS AND GIRLS OF 

—_ ae (Old Deerfield Series.) 25 pp. 

us. 

“ A story of the Revolution, picturing the hardships and self 
Gpntee. Se trove and tism of the farming families in 

rthern Massachusetts.”—A. 1. A. Booklist, Dec. 1909. 
outten, ANNA HAMLIN. BETTY BAIRD’S 

00. YEAR. (Betty Baird Series.) 206 pp. Tus. 


my dy pt hg series. It g-: 4 
Betty’s period of p for mature 
her to the end of her ¢ Thood.’ "— Book Review 33." 


Mew Critions 


GREELY, GEN. A. W. HANDBOOK OF POLAR 

DISCOVERIES. 32% pp. Maps. $1.50 net. 

“ An excellent résumé of more than 70,000 pages of original 
narrative of Polar cpa. It contains an excellent Arctic 
bibliography.” 's Work. 

LAGERLOF, pct INVISIBLE LINKS. Trans 

Be . the Swedish by Pautine Banocrorr FLacs. 

Pp. $1.50. 
“ Fourteen very readable stories of Swedish peasant life, first 
published in 1899."—A. L.A. Booklist, Dec. 1909. 
——-THE MIRACLES OF ANTI-CHRIST. ae OS 
sch Becton and eapastons store of Meaty.” — er: 
Guide to the Best . published 


1899. 
—A.L. A. Booklist, Dec. 1909. 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 


Life Histories of 
Northern Animals 


2 vols. $18.00 net; express extra. 
W. T. Hornaday, Director of Bronx 
Zoological Park, says: “Really a 
great and also delightful work. It 
is a serious, scholarly, exact, and at 
times almost painfully conscientious, 
work of science, yet made clear and 
‘ popular’ for the benefit of the read- 
ing multitude, and having also the 
most understandable and charming 
dissertations on the various habits 
of wild animals that have ever been 
laid before the public under the 
rules of science.” 


Rear-Admiral F. E. CHADWICK’S 


The Relations of the 
U.S. and Spain— 
Diplomacy 


$4.00 net; postpaid $4.40. 

The vividly told and deeply inter- 
esting story of a “century of dip- 
lomatic ill feeling,” in which the 
trouble over Florida, Napoleon’s 
erratic behavior in the Louisiana 
affair, the struggle of the South 
American republics with Spain, the 
Carlist wars, and many of the most 
important historic personages on 
both sides of the water, played an 
important part. The most interest- 
ing, as it is the most valuable, study 
of the approach of the greatest 
events in the last forty years of our 
history. 











W. C. BROWNELL’S 
American 
Prose Masters 


$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


POE, HAWTHORNE, COOPER, EMER- 
SON, LOWELL, HENRY JAMES, 


“He has mastered the writings of 
each of the authors, and he has 
weighed them, not by local and 
temporary standards, but by the 
test of the universal and the per- 
manent. His equipment for criti- 
cism is both broad and deep — 
although his cosmopolitanism has 
not prevented his being most at 
home in his own country.” 
— Branver MartrHews, 
in The Forum. 





PUBLISHERS 





A few copies of the follow- 
ing popular works are still 
ble in library bind- 


ing 

Hewlett, ‘‘ Halfway House”’ 

Wharton, ‘‘Fruit of the Tree”’ 

Van Dyke, ‘‘ Days Off’’ 

Smith, F. H., ‘‘Old Fashioned 
Gentleman ’’ 


Davis, R. H., “Vera” 
Mason, ‘‘ Broken Road” 
Smith, “‘ Tides of Barnegat” 
Lynde, ‘King of Arcadia” 
Davis, R. H.,‘* White Mice” 
Train, ‘ Butler’s Story ”” 





IMPORTERS 


153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to 
our extensive and complete stock of English and 
American books of all publishers supplied at the 
lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. 
Special attention given to obscure and out-of- 
print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine de- 
voted to books, authors, and literary affairs, with 
a special department for matters of interest to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


BOOKSELLERS 





The Library Edition of 
these old time favorites 
are popular with public 
libraries. 
Brooks, 

“Boy Emigrants” 
Burnett, “Little Lord 

Fauntleroy” 

Burnett, 

“Sara Crewe” 
Dodge, 

“Hans Brinker” 


Beard, 
“ Boy’s Handy Book” 








24 illustrations. 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 


“T heartily congratulate you on 
the healthiest art book I have 
ever read.” — J. Alden Weir. 


G. W. Srevens, Director Toledo 
Museum of Arts: “It is quite 
the best book on landscape 
painting I have ever read.” 








A practical and useful volume for the 
architect, the sculptor, the garden designer, 


the worker in lead, and lovers of the beau- 
tiful art work. Historically, the author 
has given as much of the subject as will 
show the development of design and treat- 
ment, while connecting the work with the 
workers and the days in which they 
worked. 





Hewlett, ‘‘ Open Country ”’ LIBRARIANS, will be sent free to any library Brady, “On the Old 
Jacobs, ‘‘ Sailors’ Knpts”’ on application. Kearsarge” 
Landscape English Lead Work: | History of the New 
Painting Its Art and History York Society Library 
a EEE RARER | enn een tee aie ts | “Tnetsl tne” 
text. Quarto, pp. zv., 268. $10.00 net. York, 1698-1908. 


By 
AUSTIN BAXTER KEEP, Ph.D. 


607 octavo pages, 33 portraits, 
49 illustrations. $7.50. 


200 copies for sale 


“The finest library history ever 
published in America.” 
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RECENT NOTABLE BOOKS 





Frederick Trevor Hill — 
LINCOLN’S LEGACY of 
INSPIRATION 


The inspiration of Lincoln’s life to the ordinary 
man, to the defeated, the unsuccessful, the striver for 
ideals, etc. Boards, tall 12me, 50¢. net. 


Alfred Noyes — 
DRAKE, An English Epic 
Praised highly by Kipling and Swinburne. Ed- 
mund Gosse and Theodore Watts-Dunton call Noyes 
the foremost living English poet. 8 illustrations. 
Cloth, Sve, $1.50 net. 


STCKES’ ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
MUSIC and MUSICIANS 
Revised and enlarged to 1909-1910. A compre- 
hensive and convenient one-volume book, in many 
ways more complete than any other work of its kind. 
Cloth, Svo, gilt top, $7.00 net. 
L. Rudaux — 


HOW to STUDY the STARS 


Telling how an amateur may get astronomical 
knowledge at first hand, without the aid of costly 
instruments found only in observatories. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. 


William Seaman Bainbridge, A.M., M.D.— 
LIFE’S DAY 


A simple and sane guide to healthful living at all 
ages by a prominent practising physician in New 
ork City. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net. 


Susan Glaspell — 
The GLORY of the CONQUERED 
A powerful and inspiring novel — ‘‘ the story of a 
at love’? — praised lavishly by critics and now 
in its eighth edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Marah Ellis Ryan — 
The FLUTE of the GODS 
A poetic novel of the American Indian of the 
desert, with 24 remarkably beautiful photogravures 


by Edward S. Curtis, the greatest photographer of 
Indians. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett — 
EMILY FOX-SETON 
‘*The Making of a Marchioness’’ and ‘“‘ The 
Methods of Lady Walderhurst’’ issued as a con- 
tinuous novel. The stories are really a unit, and 
should be read together. 8 illustrations. 
Cloth, r2mo, $7.50. 
New York City History Club — 
HISTORICAL GUIDE to the CITY of 
NEW YORK 


A series of over 60 excursions, carefully laid out 
with maps and diagrams, showing relics and points 
of historical interest throughout New York and 
vicinity. Cloth, small r2mo, $1.50 net. 


N. Hudson Moore — 


WEDGWOOD and His IMITATORS 
Characteristics of Wedgwood ware, processes of 
manufacture, lists of artists employed, facsimiles of 
marks, etc. 32 full-page halftones, showing many 
pieces. Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 net. 





A FEW OUT OF MANY CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





Gelett Burgess — 
BLUE GOOPS and RED 
By a trick in binding the child can change blue, 
or bad goops, into red, or good goops. 
Cloth, gto, $1.35 net. 
John T. Faris — 


WINNING THEIR WAY 


ee ht life stories of men who did something 
** worth while,’’ whether famous or not. Many now 
living included. 8 illustrations. Cloth, zzmo, $7.50. 


A. W. Dimock — 


DICK In the EVERGLADES 
Two boys explore and hunt in this fascinating 
region. B illustrations from animal photographs 
by J. A. Dimock. Cloth, r2me, $1.50. 
Romance of History Series — 
AUSTRALIA, INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA, 
MEXICO, NEW ZEALAND, GIBRALTAR, 
and THE WEST INDIES 


Each with 12 color illustrations. 
Cloth, large 8ve, $2.00 net each. 





Harry Delacombe — 
THE BOYS’ BOOK of AIRSHIPS 


From the first balloon to autumn of 1909. 90 
illustrations from photographs. Special re-enforced 
binding. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


George Daulton — 
The HELTER SKELTERS 
A splendid story for children, full of genuinely 
fine emotion. 8 color illustratidns by Maria Kirk. 


Cleth, ramo, $1.25. 
H. E. Marshal] — 
The CHILD’S ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
bed be pes ny pure — on — of » 
** story telling’’ quality. 20 col- 
Sab iihesmations. loth y *) -- x 50" net. 
Lucy Dunton— 
SCHOOL CHILDREN the WORLD 
OVER 


Individual customs of school life from Malay 
Peninsula to Spain. 36 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Cloth, gto, $1.50. 








Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 





















































A Selection of Standard Library Books 
Published by the HOUSE OF CASSELL 


*.* SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE NOW 


PREPARING, MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 
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Charles Dickens and His Friends 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. Mr. Shore takes us 
at once into the very midst of Charles Dickens’s large 
and distinguished circle of friends. Scarcely a name 
famous in the Victorian era but is associated here with 
that of Charles Dickens. The book makes a notable 
addition to Dickensiana. 

Profusely illustrated. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


Adventures in London 


By JAMES DOUGLAS. According to Mr. Chesterton, 
James Douglas “is by far the ablest of the Impres- 
sionists.’’ He here gives nearly a hundred unhack- 
neyed flashlight “ impressions ”’ of London — the farce 
and comedy and tragedy of the greatest city on earth. 

Frontispiece. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


Every-day Japan 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. Mr. Lloyd has written 
this remarkable book after twenty-five years residence 
and work in the country. It gives an extraordinarily 
vivid insight into every phase of the life of the Japan- 
ese, viewed at close quarters. With 8 color plates and 

96 half-tones. Postpaid, $4.25; net, $4.00 


London Town Past and Present 


By W.W.HUTCHINGS. Unique, comprehensive, and 
incomparable in value. It limits itself to no one 
period of time or to no one part of the Capital. It 
recounts in vivid language all the important events 
from Roman times to the present day. 

Lavishly illustrated with hundreds of reproduc- 
tions of old prints, drawings, and nhotographs. 
Cloth, quarto, two volumes. Postpaid, $6.60; net, $6.00. 


A First Sketch of English Literature 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. A thoroughly re- 
vised and expanded edition of Professor Morley’s 
standard work is now in preparation. The new edi- 
tion will be brought down to the deaths of Swinburne 
and Meredith. 


The Library of English Lineratere 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. Five volumes. 
New Edition with Supplement to each volume, bring- 
ing the work up to date. 

It is doubtful if any one man has exercised so wide- 
spread and beneficial an influence in bringing home 
to the Anglo-Saxon race the full value of their rich 
literary heritage as Prof. Henry Morley, and in none 
of his books written to this end has he been so suc- 
cessful as in “‘ The Library of English Literature.” It 
satisfies, as perhaps no other work of its kind does, the 
wants and difficulties of students and general readers. 

Five volumes, gilt edge, library style. 
Per volume, $2.50 net. 


| 
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The Other Side of the Lantern 


The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks 


Translated from the German of Prof. H. BLUMNER 
by ZIMMERN. The third new edition is ready 
of this scholarly, wes thoroughly readable ey = which 
d exhausti omestic 


deals intimately vely with the d 
life of ancient Geeeee. Index. Numerous illustra- 
tions. Postpaid, $2.20; net, $2.00. 


Cassell’s Atlas 


Consisting of 88 exquisitely colored maps, containing 
os latest and —= complete information relating to 


Copious index. Postpaid, $5.25; net, $5.00. 


The Story of the Heavens 


By Sir ROBERT BALL, F.R.S., Professor of As- 
tronomy in Cambridge Mas emery The astronomical 


New Edition, with 18 colored plates and other 
illustrations. Postpaid, $3.75; net, $3.50. 


An Account 


his to’ 

me His book has colour, atmosphere, imagination, ot 
charm .. . it is a notable tctemaph Londen Dail 
Mail. "With 40 half-tones, gilt top. Postpaid, $4.25: 
net, $4.00. Cheap Edition, postpaid, $2.50; net, $2.00. 


George Borrow 


Wall to throw new a on George 
Borrow, = AY —— amount matter 
relating to reer is embodied in this 
volume. } LF “"Fostpatl. $1.90; net, $1.75. 


Little People 


By RICHARD WHITEING. A keen and searching 
yet sympathetic and humorous study of the average 
man, othe quiet folk” of every rank and class who 
form the vast majority a « . 
e an 


** Unusually . unaffectedly gen 
optimistic.” — The Nation. Postpaid, $1.65; net, $1.50. 


The World’s Great Pictures 


With 13 colored plates and over 400 illustrations. A 
superb volume of reproductions of pictures by the 
great artists of Europe from the earliest time. The 
text deals biographically with the artists and 
with their work, and traces the progress of the 

art of painting from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
turies. Gilt top. Postpaid, $3.85; net, $3.50. 





CASSELL PUBLICATIONS HAVE BEEN STANDARD FOR SIXTY YEARS 











Cassell & Company, Limited 
43-45 East Nineteenth Street 





New York City 



































OPEN COURT PUBLICATIONS 
ON SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 





FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS BY HUGO DE VRIES 
The Mutation Theory 


(Two volumes) 
Experiments and Observations on the Origin of Species in the Vegetable Kingdom 
VOLUME I. NOW READY VOLUME II. IN PRESS 
Translators: Professor J. B. Farmer and A. D. Darbishire 


VOLUME I. 


Origin of Species by Mutation 


582 pp. 114 illustrations. Six colored plates (lithographs). Bibliography and index. 
Price, $4.00 per volume net (18s.). 

A knowledge of the laws of mutation must sooner or later lead to the possibility of inducing mutations 
at will and so of originating perfectly new characters in animals and plants. And just as the process of 
selection has enabled us to produce improved races, greater in value and in beauty, so acontrol of the mutative 
process will, it ishoped, place in our hands the power of originating permanently improved species of animals 


tri Intracellular Pangenesis 


(In press.) 300 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 

An investigation of the physiology of heredity, especially the facts of variation and of atavism. A critical 
survey of previous theories of heredity from the standpoint of observation of physiological cell-life is followed 
by a summary of the hypothesis of pangenesis. 

The third part of the book consists of a chapter on Fertilization and Hybridization. 

The whole science of vital phenomena is contained in what De Vries calls the Pangen, a special hereditary 
character, which may be made the object of experimental treatment in animals as well as in plants. It is a 
most attractive theory, and the book is so truly scientific in its simple language and reverential spirit as to be 
easily read and understood by the layman in science as well as the scholar; and the preacher as well as the 
plant breeder will find in it many fine inspirations. 


° bd ° . . . > 
Species and Varieties: Their Origin by Mutation 
Second Edition, thoroughly Corrected and Revised, with Portrait. 

Price, postpaid, $5.00 (218.) net. xxiii +830 pages. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 

The contents of this book include a readable and orderly recital of the facts and details which furnish the 
basis for the mutation-theory of the origin of species. All of the more important phases of heredity and descent 
come in for a clarifying treatment that renders the volume extremely readable to the amateur as well as to the 
trained biologist. The more reliable historical data are cited, and the results obtained by Professor de Vries 
in the Botanical Garden at Amsterdam during twenty years of observations are described. 


Plant Breeding 


Comments on the Experiments of Nilsson and Burbank 


A scientific book in simple language. Intensely interesting as well as instructive. 
Of special value to every botanist, horticulturist, and farmer. 
Pp. xv.+ 360. Illustrated with 114 beautiful half tone plates from nature. Printed on fine paper in large type. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price, $x.50 net. Mailed, $1.70. 





Supplied by your dealer; or direct, on receipt of your order with the mailing price. 

















PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


‘THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY was founded in 1887 

by Mr. E. C. Hegeler, of La Salle, Ill., for the purpose of establishing 
ethics and religion upon a scientific basis. It has formulated its aims differently 
at different times, but has always adhered to the same ideal of working out a 
religious reformation through the light that science affords. Without animosity 
to any of the established creeds of the world, it stands for conservative progress 
based upon the most radical thought and fearless investigation. 

THE PRIMARY MEANS adopted by The Open Court for the promotion 
of its principles, is the publication of standard classical literature, and of original 
books by competent writers. 

THE SECONDARY MEANS is the publication of two periodicals, entitled 
The Monist, a quarterly magazine devoted to the philosophy of science, and 
The Open Court, an illustrated monthly, devoted to the science of religion, the 
religion of science, and the extension of the Religious Parliament idea. 

The 1909 volume of The Monist just completed, contains, among other 
important contributions, the following : 


Professor DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Teacher’s College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
A commentary on Heiberg’s newly-discovered Treatise by Archimedes. 
Dr. RICHARD VON GARBE, University of Tibingen, Germany. 
Akbar, Emperor of India. A picture of life and customs in India of the 17th century. 
Professor JAMES H. LEUBA, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
Psychological Origin of Religion. 
Professor BASIL C. H. HARVEY, University of Chicago. 
The Nature of Vital Processes. 
Professor C. H. CORNILL, University of Breslau, Germany. 
Music in the Old Testament. 
Professor ALBERT SCHINZ, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau: A Forerunner of Pragmatism. 
Professor WILLIAM B. SMITH, Tulane University, Louisiana. 
The Pre-Christian Jesus. 
Professor CHARLES STUART GAGER, University of Missouri. 
Hugo De Vries’ Theory of Fertilization and Hybridization. 


Professor HENRY POINCARE, University of Paris, School of Polytechnique. 
The Choice of Facts. 


EDITORIALS: Construction of the Straight Line. | James on Pluralism and Religion. 
Philosophy of the Personal Equation. Psychology a Domain of its Own. 
A Study in Abnormal Psychology. 


Complete files of The Open Court and The Monist are obtainable at most 
public libraries in large cities. A limited number of complete files are still on 
sale, and single copies of back numbers may be obtained upon request. 


The Monist, $2.00 the year, single copies 60 cents. Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
r 


The Open Court, $1.00 the year, single copies 10 cents. 





| The Open Court Publishing Co. 5+ Chicago 
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LIBRARY BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. IN 1909 





“The Color of Rome.” ByO.M. Potter. . ...... =. . $5.00 net 
“Great English Novelists.” By Holbrook Jackson . . . . . . . $1.50 net 
“Great English Painters.” By Francis Downman ..... . . $1.50 net 
“The Watchers of the Plains.” By Ridgewell Cullum ..... . $1.50 
“The Lonely Guard.” By NormanInnes . . . . ... . . . $1.20 net 
“Robespierre and the French Revolution.” By Charles F. Warwick $2.50 net 
“Charles Sumner.” By George H. Haynes, Ph.D. . . . . . . . $1.25 net 
“Stonewall Jackson.” By Henry Alexander White. . . . . . . $1.25 net 
“John Brown.” By W.E. Burghardt Dubois. . . . . . . . . $1.25 net 
“The Complete Hockey Player.” By Eustace E.White. . . . . $2.00 net 
“Mesmerism and Christian Science.” By Professor Frank Podmore . $1.50 net 
“The Menace of Socialism.” By W. Lawler Wilson . . . . . . $2.00 net 
“The Tower of London.” By CharlesG. Harper . .... . . $2.50 net 
“Conquering the Arctic Ice.” By Ejnar Mikkelsen . . . . . . $3.50 net 
“Days in Hellas.” By Mabel Moore. . . ....... . +. $2.00 net 
“Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” By Archdeacon Sinclair. . . $4.00 net 
“The Motor Car and Its Engine.” By John Batey. . . . . . . $1.50 net 
“A History of Germany, 1715-1815.” By C.T. Atkinson . . . $4.00 net 
“Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India.” By J.C.Oman . . $3.50 net 
“The Town Child.” By Reginald A. Bray . . . . .... . . $2.00 net 
“The Land of Really True.” By Millicent Olmstead . . . . . . . = $1.00 
“Shovelhorns” The Biography of a Moose. By Clarence Hawkes. . . . . $1.50 
“Kitty Kat Kimmie.” By S. Louise Patteson. . . . . . . . . . = $1.25 
“ Joan’s Jolly Vacation.” By Emilia Elliott . . . vtptm wat! me 
“The Four Corners Abroad.” By Amy E. Bintichaed. sor $1.50 
“The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales.” By Nathaniel iii $2.00 
“Historic Boyhoods.” By Rupert S. Holland... .. .. . . $1.50 net 
“ Dwellers in the Garden.” By TheodoreWood ... .. . 50 cents net 
“ Dwellers in the Pond.” By TheodoreWood .... . . . 50 cents net 
“ Dwellers on the River Bank.” By Theodore Wood. . . . . 50 cents net 
“ Dwellers in the Woodland.” By Theodore Wood ... . . 50 cents net 
“ Dwellers in the Meadows.” By TheodoreWood. . . . . . 50 cents net 
“ Dwellers Underground.” By TheodoreWood. . .. . . . 50 cents net 
“Playmate Polly.” By Amy E. Blanchard. . . . ...... +. += $1.00 











GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 






























































Harper & Brothers 


Seven English Cities 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


ANNOUNCE 


Ant Communities 
(A Study in Natural Civics) 


Mr. Howells offers his comments with the conversational 
freeness of a fellow-traveller. He describes his modest 
liking for Liverpool, discusses some merits of Manchester, 
enjoys himself *‘in smokiest Sheffield,” finds a nine-days 
wonder in York, etc. 


Traveller's Edition, Limp Leather, $2.00 net. 


By HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
The author in the main considers them in their phases of 
behavior as social animals, where their reputation has so 
long stood for wisdom. It also indicates parallels between 
the communal actions of ants and those of men. (Uni- 
form in size with “ Nature’s Craftsmen.”) With many 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net. 


Going Down from Jerusalem 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 

In a devotional spirit—with sincerity 
of heart and mind —the author and 
illustrator of this remarkable book 
made their slow journey along the 
humble way — the same that Joseph 
and his family traversed in Bible days. 
The book is steeped in the calm at- 
mosphere that broods over the land. 


Illustrated in color by Lawren Harris. _ 


The Valor of Ignorance 


By HOMER LEA 
With an introduction by General 
Chaffee. Its object is to show the 
unpreparedness of the United States 
for war. Mr. Lea discusses with cool 
and constant logic a plan by which 
the Japanese might seize and hold 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 


drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


English Spelling and 
Spelling Reform 


By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


The book is especially intended to 
remove “‘ the unintelligent opposition 
of the intelligent.” It shows that 
this opposition masquerades as loy- 
alty to tradition. 








Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 
Rough Edges, $1.80 net. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


In the Forbidden Land 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


This new edition preserves the well-known account of the author’s journey into Tibet, capture by the Tibetan lamas 
and soldiers, his imprisonment, torture, and his ultimate release. 


One Volume, Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


THE BEST ASTRONOMY BOOKS 





Curiosities of the Sky 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


An intimate and authoritative description of the curious 
bodies ‘and lights to be seen in the sky. We see these 
things, read about them, and hear of some wonderful new 
discovery — but never know quite what it is all about. 
This book tells — authoritatively, for its author is a dis- 
tinguished astronomer. The photographs include many 
taken at the Lick and Yerkes Observatories. 


Photographs and Chart Drawings. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Astronomy with the Naked Eye 


At last here is a little book on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things about the stars. No tele- 
scopes, no special knowledge required — and it reads like 
& novel—only better. The plan of the book is to enable 
the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate the 
scheme of the constellations. 


With Charts in Color. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 





The Friendly Stars 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


How to know the stars without scientific knowledge is 
what this book tells—what their names are. why they 
have different colors, how they change their positions in 
the skies—all the signs that we observe each night and 
know so little about are here explained with great charm. 
No preliminary study is necessary. 


With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Side-Lights on Astronomy 
By SIMON NEWCOMB 


How large is the universe? How long will it endure? 
What becomes of the sun’s energy radiated into space? 
These and kindred questions Professor Newcomb discusses 
in the light of the most recent knowledge. The work has 
to do with the larger aspects of astronomy. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


1909 PUBLICATIONS 


WHICH EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 





TRAVEL 


SHACKLETON, ERNEST H. 
The Heart of the Antarctic The Story of the 
Fully 


Illustrated. Royal 8vo. . Two volumes. Cloth, 


HISTORY AND 


BARING-GOULD, 8., M.A. 
Family 


Names and their Story 

Octavo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
CHANCELLOR, E. BERESFORD 

The Private Palaces of London, Past and 

Present 44 Illustrations. Cr. quarto. Cl.,$5.00 net. 
CHATTERTON, E. KEBLE 

Sailing and their Story 

Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3.75 net. 
GONNARD, PHILIPPE 

The Exile of St. Helena 

Tilustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


MADEIRA, PERCY C. 
Hunting in British East Africa 
189 Illustrations and Two Maps. Octavo. 
$5.00 net. 


BIOGRAPHY 
KNIGHT, E. F. 
The Awakening of Turkey 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
LAWTON, FREDERICK, M.A. 
The Third French Republic 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 
LENOTRE, G. 
The Tribunal of Terror 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 
MARIUS, G. H. 
Dutch Art in the Nineteenth Century 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $3.75 net. 


Cloth, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BREWER, ISAAC W. 

Rural Hygiene 

Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
HARPER, GEORGE McLEAN 

Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve 

=. ae French 1 tte of austen Series. Frontispiece. 


: es to the Shrines of Art 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

MITCHELL, JOHN K., M.D. 
Self Help for Nervous Women 12mo. Cl., $1. net. 


REXFORD, EBEN E. 
The Home Garden 
Eight illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
SMITH, JOHN B., Sc.D. 
Our Insect Friends and Enemies 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
WALTON, GEORGE LINCOLN, M.D. 
Practical Guide to the Wild Flowers and Fruits 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Those Nerves 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


FICTION 


CAREY, ROSA N. 

The Key of the Unknown 

Frontispiece Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
HANCOCE, ALBERT E. 

Bronson of the Rabble 

Frontispiece in color. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
IRVING, WASHINGTON 

ends of the Alhambra 


Illustrated in color by George W. Hood. Quarto. 
Decorated cloth, in a box, $2.50 net. 


HICHENS, ROBERT 
Bella Donna 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 
LUTZ, GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 
Phoebe Deane 
Frontispieee in color and Gre illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, with medallion, $1.50 
VAN VORST, MARIE 
In Am 


bush 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


JUVENILE 


DAWSON, A. J. 
Finn, the Wolfhound 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
HARTLEY, C. G. 
Stories from Greek Legends 
. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net. 


Adventures in the Arctic 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


POPULAR 

ELLIOT, G. F. SCOTT 

Botany of To-day 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
FIELD, COLONEL C. 

The Story of the Submarine 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
“a CHARLES R. 

How Telegraphs and Telephones Work 


Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo. Cloth, 
75 cents net. 


MACDONALD, GEORGE 
At the Back of the North Wind 
Illustrated in color. Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 
OUIDA 
A Dog of Flanders 
Illustrated in color. Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
STODDARD, W. O., Jr. 


ore Boys 
Illustrated in color. 


SCIENTIFIC 
LASSAR-COHN, DR. 

Chemistry in Daily Life 

Fourth Edition, Revised. Illus. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net. 
LYONS, ANDREW W. 

Grammar of Lettering 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
TURNER, CHARLES C. 

Aerial Navigation of To-day 

Seventy Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, $1.50 net. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


Modern Constitutions By WALTER FAIRLEIGH Dopp 


This collection contains the texts, in English translation where English is not the original language, of the 
constitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States. These constitutions have not heretofore been available in any one English collection, and a 
number of them have not before appeared in English translation. Each constitution is preceded by a brief historical 
introduction, and is followed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the government of the country 
under consideration. 2 vols., 750 pages, 8vo, cloth ; net $5.00, postpaid $5.42. 








Source Book for Social Origins: Ethnological Materials, Psychological 
Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies for the Interpretation of Savage 


Society. By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


The papers forming the body of the book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas, Tyler, Wester- 
marck, Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, and Rivers. The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from which 
the materials are to be viewed, and critical comments are appended to each part. There are seven parts: (1) External 
Environment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics) ; (2) Primitive Mind and Education ; (3) Early Marriage; 
(4) Invention and Technology; (5) Art, Ornament, and Decoration; (6) Magic, Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; 
(7) Social Organization, Morality, and the State. The Extended Bibliographies form the chief feature of the book. 
920 pages, 8vo, bound in buckram, gold stamped, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77. 


The Wars of Religion in France (1559-1576): The Huguenots, 


Catherine de Medici, and Philip II. By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 


The volume, representing nearly seven years of study, including two prolonged visits to France, is based upon a 
examination of original sources, and contains a valuable appendix of hitherto unpublished documents from the 
archives of Paris and London. It treats of the epoch of the Reformation, but does not attempt to deal with the religious 
conflict except in so far as it influenced the political, diplomatic, and economic activities of the period. Our whole 
interpretation of the sixteenth century, of course, has been profoundly changed by the recent progress in economics ; 
and in the matter of industrial history, and of the retroactive effect of wretched existing conditions, as also in the 
development of the Holy League of France out of certain political and social forces, the book makes decidedly new and 
valuable contributions. 618 pages, 8vo, cloth; illustrated, net $4.50, postpaid, $4.84. 


Primary Elections By C. Epwarp MERRIAM 


For students of American political history, and especially of American party history, this volume will be particu- 
larly valuable. It gives a clear account of the various laws and cases and a critical discussion of the present primary 
question. The absence of literature on this subject makes the appearance of the book especially timely. Many general 
readers as well as the special students will find it of interest. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth ; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


The American N ewspaper By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


This book is an intimate study of the American newspaper, and a reply to certain severe criticisms that have 
recently been made. The author has tried as far as possible to see both sides of the question, the subject of discussion 
being treated as one of concrete fact, and he las therefore examined some fifteen thousznd newspapers from all sections 
of the country as a means of getting acquaintance with the necessary basis for‘an accurate judgment. The book 
discusses in succession the following topics: The Historical Evolution of the Modern Newspaper; The City and the 
Newspaper; The Nature of the American Newspaper ; The Influence of the American Newspaper, and the Causes of that 
Influence. 228 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


The Armenian Awakening By Lon ARPEE 


This book will be found singularly interesting and appropriate in the light of the occurrences of the past few years. 
Beginning with the *‘ Dark Ages’”’ of Armenian history, the author traces the religious attitude and the struggles of this 
people from the time of the introduction of Christianity. It isa matter of common knowledge to all who are familiar 
with the Armenian struggle for religious freedom, that political forces have been a strong factor in the persecution to 
which this people has been periodically subjected. All the sidelights which the condition of European politics could 
throw on the situation have been employed by the author, and his sympathetic treatment leaves the reader with a clear 
understanding of the various motives for the frequent outbreaks against the Armenians which have aroused the 
Christian world. 240 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36. 
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New Macmillan Books of Exceptional Importance 











r 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Promise of American Life 
By Herbert Croly 
Beginning with the acknowledgement that American 


i 
have retarded its fulfilment, and the measures needed 
to protect true liberty, and produce economic justice. 
Cloth, 8v0. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.14. 


Pres. J.G. Scuurnman of Cornell University writes: 
I have found the book exceedingly stimulating. It 
is also instructive, and .. . has the immense attrac- 
tion of dealing with a subject which of all political 
subjects is now most prominent in the mind not only 
of thoughtful citizens but, one might almost say, of 
the American people. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
Trans-Himalaya 


DISCOVERIES AND ADVENTURES IN TIBET. 


“Dr. Hedin was, by nature and special studies, 
ideally equipped for exploration. Toa fine physique 
he adds a constitution wonderfully adaptable —to 
the sweltering desert as to the rarified air of the roof 
of the world; a linguist and a diplomat, as he had 
need to be in the forbidden land of Tibet; a man of 
affairs and a born leader; an artist, and above all a 
writer; add to all these qualities the experience of a 
quarter of a century devoted to Asian exploration 
and we begin to understand the secret of these two 
fascinating volumes.”’"—San Francisco Chronicle. 
Two volumes. 8vo. $7.50 net. 


LITERATURE 


Professor William Lyon Phelps’s 
Essays on Modern Novelists 


There is nothing more interesting than to compare 
notes on one’s recent reading, and nothing more 
difficult than to obtain sound opinions on contem- 
porary writers. Of the value and interest of these 
critical estimates by Professor Phelps, who has 
taught in both Harvard and Yale Universities, there 
can be no question. Among his subjects are Wm. 
De Morgan, Mrs. Ward, Bjérnson, Kipling, Howells, 
and Ollivant. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


By Professor C. T. Winchester 


A Group of English Essayists of 
the Early Nineteenth Century 


In these days, when the Essay seems to be coming 
into its own again, it is especially interesting to 
review the earlier forms in which the personal, 
intimate charm of the elusive art of the 

first delighted us. Cloth. $1.50 net. 





PLANETARY HISTORY 


The Evolution of Worlds 

By Percival Lowell, LL.D. 
Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” “ Mars as the 
Abode of Life,” etc. Director of the Observatory at 
Flagstaff, Arizona; non-resident professor of As- 
tronomy Mass. Institute of Technology. 

Cloth, 8vo. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.73. 
“A book of the broadest interest . . . the boldest 
survey of the fate of worlds from the latest findings 
of science that has been stated in print. All steps 
in the progress of the worlds, their rise and their 
decay, are fully illustrated with plates, maps, dia- 
grams, etc. Professor Lowell writes for the general 
reader as well as the scientist, as these extracts from 
his volume indicate, and the ‘ Evolution of Worlds,’ is 
one of the most complete and entertaining works on 
astronomy in the light of modern investigation that 
has been issued,” says one critic. 


Miss Mary Conyngton’s 
How to Help 


A MANUAL oF PRAcTICAL CHARITY 
Its author, now with the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, writes from long personal experience. 
Her book has none of the coldness sometimes attri- 
buted to scientific charity. Good sense and practi- 
cality fill the book with interest for those busy people 
who wish to deal wiseiy as well as generously with 
those who appeal for aid. After a discussion of gen- 
eral principles and specific forms of need, the book 
gives some account of various social preventive work 
for children and adults, and closes with practical 
suggestions concerning giving and indirect service. 
A new, revised edition with considerable additions. 
Appendiz of suggestions for extended study. 
Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63. 


RELIGION 


The Religion of the Chinese 


By J. J. M. De Groot, Ph.D. 

Professor of Ethnography in the University of 
Leyden, Holland 

The second volume of Hartford-Lamson Lectures on 
the Religions of the World. Each volume is quite 
independent of any other in the series, but with the 
others in preparation and with the Introduction to 
the Study of Comparative Religion, issued last year 
by Frank B. Jevons, will provide an essential part 
of the preparation of students for the foreign mission- 
ary field. Cloth. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34. 


Religion in the Making 

A Srupy tn BrsiicaL SocioLocy 

By Samuel G. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 

The volume is a fresh study at first hand of the 
Bible in the light of the principles of sociology. The 
author has for many years been teaching the Bible 
to special classes in connection with the People’s 
Church of St. Paul, and sociology in the University 
of Minnesota. Cloth. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.54. 
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THE LIBRARY INTERESTS OF 
CHICAGO. 


Although the large publishing houses of the 
United States have grown up, for the most part, 
in the Eastern States, Chicago has long been 
recognized as the chief distributing centre for 
American books. The Mississippi Valley, from 
the Alleghanies to the Rockies, is the great 
book-buying section of the country, and the city 
which focuses the principal lines of transporta- 
tion of this section is naturally the city to which 
it looks for supplies not of meat and grain 
alone. It is only a logical extension of this 
principle that has recently brought to Chicago 
the headquarters of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which is now comfortably housed in 
quarters generously provided by the Public 
Library of the municipality. Chicago thus be- 
comes the centre of the activities represented by 
the profession of American librarianship ; and 
those activities, we need hardly say, are varied 
and far-reaching to an extent of which the gen- 
eral public has little idea 

The fact that Chicago is the home of four of 
the largest libraries in the country constitutes 
one of the important reasons for thus making it 
the national centre and rallying-point of the pro- 
fession. These libraries, all four of which have 
been rapidly growing in possessions and in use- 
fulness, are the John Crerar Library, the New- 
berry Library, the Chicago Public Library, and 
the University of Chicago Library. The first 
two have about a quarter of a million volumes 
each, the third upwards of a third of a million, 
and the fourth a number not far below half a 
million. Here, then, are about a million and a 
third of volumes altogether, dedicated to the 
uses of the democracy and the republic of 
scholarship. There have recently been develop- 
ments in the history of all four of these libraries 
which, while sufficiently familiar to Chicagoans, 
are of such interest to the larger public as to 
call for the brief statement that we are now 
about to make. 

The library of the University, the largest of 
the four, is to be congratulated upon the pros- 
pective erection of a long-needed building. 
Soon after the death of President Harper, plans 
were made for a library building that should 
bear his name, and that should stand as the 
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imposing central structure of the campus group. 
A popular subscription was opened, in order 
that the building might be the result of many 
personal contributions, and Mr. Rockefeller 
made the liberal offer of three additional dol- 
lars for every one thus subscribed. The sum of 
eight hundred thousand dollars was fixed as the 
total to be realized, and that mark was reached 
some months An adequate building is 
thus assured, and it will be erected as soon as 
possible. The University Library has thus far 
been without an official head, and its collections 
have grown in a rather haphazard way. The 
departments have dore about as they pleased 
with their special appropriations, and there has 
been little codrdination of effort. In fact, the 
most difficult problem that will confront the 
librarian, when he shall have been appointed, 
will be that of reconciling the departmental 
demands with the general interests of the insti- 
tution. He will have to be both diplomatic 
and masterful to bring order out of the long- 
existing chaos. This problem confronts the 
administration of every large university library, 
but we imagine that it will prove unusually 
serious in the present instance. 

The Chicago Public Library has been in the 
lime-light of local interest since the disturbance 
of last spring, marked by the abrupt dismissal 
of its faithful and efficient librarian, and all 
the miserable chicanery which attended that 
indefensible act. The fact that a highly capa- 
ble successor, in the person of Mr. Henry E. 
Legler, has been provided, places that deplor- 
able affair in the class of res judicata, but by 
no means wipes away the reproach. The activ- 
ities of the new librarian are taking the form 
of a reorganization of the service upon a more 
professional basis than formerly obtained, a 
movement to establish branch libraries in out- 
lying sections of the city, and an extension of 
circulation through the agency of the public 
schools. The last of these activities is particu- 
larly important, and is capable of surprising 
results. The latest report upon this subject 
from New York exhibits nearly half a million 
volumes in class-room libraries and a home cir- 
culation for the year of six millions. It costs 
a great deal of money to carry out such plans, 
as well as to establish branch libraries; and 
Chicago has not yet got the money in sight. 
As a matter of fact, these good things would 
have been done years ago had the money been 
available, and had the library trustees made 
them the object of serious effort. 

The Newberry Library, under the direction 





of Mr. W.N.C. Carleton, the recently-appointed 
head, is entering upon a promising period of 
development. This is the institution which of 
all the Big Four most distinctly stands for the 
humanities, and is therefore peculiarly inter- 
esting to the friends of liberal culture. It was 
unfortunately handicapped many years ago by 
an over-expensive building, the construction of 
which impaired very seriously the endowment, 
and the upkeep of which has kept the annual 
appropriation for books far below what it might 
have beeen under a more sagacious management. 
It has been still further handicapped by a pre- 
posterous cataloguing device and by a clas- 
sification which unduly sacrificed practical to 
theoretical considerations. Mr. Carlton has no 
slight task before him in bringing order out of 
this comparative chaos, and his energies will 
have to expend themselves upon these matters 
alone for 2 long time to come. 

The John Crerar Library, restricted to the 
sciences —although this term is taken in a very 
catholic sense —has been exceptionally well 
managed from the beginning, both in a business 
and a professional way. It has had but one 
librarian, Mr. Clement W. Andrews, who has 
built up both the collections and the adminis- 
trative organization to admirable effect. The 
trustees, moreover, did not make the initial mis- 
take of putting a large part of the endowment 
fund into a costly plant, but determined instead 
to occupy rented quarters until a building fund 
should have been created out of the accumula- 
tions of surplus income. The wisdom of this 
policy is now patent, for the fund is ready to be 
used, the interest-bearing capital has not been 
reduced, and the collection of books is even 
larger than could have been expected from so 
severely economical a plan. The problem now 
before this institution is that of securing a site. 
The municipality has offered public land in the 
heart of the city, fronting on Lake Michigan, 
and the library has accepted the offer. Unfor- 
tunately, there is in Chicago one obstructionist 
individual who claims a legal right to keep the 
lake front clear of buildings, and he has thus far 
been successful in thwarting the evident wishes 
of the community. The litigation is slowly 
drawing toward its end, and with that end the 
chief problem of the John Crerar Library will 
be settled one way or another. 

Taking a concluding general glance at the 
four great libraries of Chicago, we see that they 
have had many difficulties to overcome, and that 
they have sometimes suffered from acts of mis- 
taken judgment. Looking at them merely as 
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collections of books, the one outstanding fact 
about them is that, with a single exception, 
they are the result of accretion rather than of 
organic growth. What they now need is a 
closer delimitation of their spheres of activity, 
a systematic filling-up of their gaps, and an 
extension of the principle of codperation in 
serving the community toward which they have 
a common obligation. They are now under 
such direction that we may anticipate for them 
henceforth just the sort of organic development 
that has hitherto been but imperfectly realized. 








GLEANINGS FROM THE LIBRARY 
PRESS OF 1909. 


The library profession has during the past year 
made its contribution to the gayety of the nations. 
An editorial contributor in the London “ Library 
World” wrote two articles comparing American 
and European (especially English) libraries, poking 
fun at what he called “ American tomfoolery,”— 
the efforts to attract children through picture bulle- 
tins and Hallowe’en parties, which he compared 
with “the freaky sideshows which are to be found 
in the cabarets at Montmartre.” He also tried his 
hand at the dismal science of library statistics, the 
study of which led him to the belief that American 
libraries are shining examples of “extravagant 
management and comparatively poor results,” a 
belief which evidently comforted his heart, as it was 
intended by the author “to bring comfort to the 
heart of the British rate-payer by showing that, in 
comparison with his American fellow-victim, he is 
getting a valuable public service for a mere trifle,” 
that is, in plain language, that British libraries have 
inadequate funds, and that British librarians are 
woefully underpaid—as they certainly must be if 
their salaries are smaller than those prevailing in 
America. The English writer adds a personal touch 
when he says that he has found American librarians 
to be “a somewhat narrow-minded, self-sufficient 
and wilfully-ignorant class of public officials,” with 
emoluments large enough to enable them to feast on 
“pumpkin pie, clams, baked beans and canvas-back 
duck all the year round.” These two articles, nat- 
urally, provoked several replies in American jour- 
nals, but of most of these it can be said that, if the 
Englishman used a club where the sword of a 
French duelist would have been more appropriate, 
the Americans largely missed the humor of the 
situation and made the mistake of taking a donkey 
for a bull. 

Criticism is good for the soul, but it must, to be 
effective, combine frankness with fairness and good 
nature. It was just here that the critic in the 





“Library World” failed. Of the replies which his 
article evoked, Dr. E. C. Richardson’s address on 





“ Book Matters at Home and Abroad,” read at the 
bi-state meeting in Atlantic City in March, and 
printed in the May “Library Journal,” has its 
value, both in the even-tempered and dignified 
refutation of some of the statistical vagaries of our 
English critic, and in the author’s own passing 
judgment on where American librarians lead, where 
European. The progress of codperative cataloguing, 
the development of library schools, “ the intelligent 
application of libraries to social life,” are pointed 
out as among the distinctive American contribu- 
tions to library progress; while the leadership of 
Europe is acknowledged in inter-library loans and 
“in almost all the higher branches of library sci- 
ence: Bibliography, Palewography, all the historical 
aspects, the choice and use of books for scholarly 
use, the Seminar method, ete. We have also,” Dr. 
Richardson adds, “been glad to find European 
libraries pressing hard by in the development of 
the stack system, showing us ingenious practical 
devices and teaching us all sorts of excellent points 
in technique.” 

The widespread interest in historical matters 
among English librarians is testified to by several 
articles in the English library press. Mr. W. R. B. 
Prideaux has an interesting paper in the April 
“Library Association Record” on “ Library Econ- 
omy in the Sixteenth Century,” his material being 
drawn chiefly from Conrad Gesner’s “ Pandecta” 
(1548), Florianus Treflerus’ “ Methodus” (1560), 
and Angelo Roccha’s “ Bibliotheca Apostolica Vati- 
cana”’(1591). The author shows how books then were 
accessioned, catalogued, classified, shelf-listed, much 
as they are now, and says truly: “It ought to be a 
very real help in our present problems if we are able 
occasionally to place ourselves in the position of our 
predecessors and enter into their difficulties. We can 
trace what means they adopted to cope with them 
and what success attended their efforts, and before 
long we will find that their difficulties were not so 
very different from our own. I contend that his- 
torical study is one of the most practical forms of 
study and one of the richest in results.” 

The Milton centenary gave Mr. A. W. Pollard the 
text for the introductory article in the January issue 
of “The Library,” — “The Bibliography of John 
Milton.” This article is a model of bibliographical 
biography, in which the very title-pages, as it were, 
are put in their proper place in the story of the au- 
thor’s life. 

Mr. Pollard has also contributed, during the past 
two years, several articles, of interest to bibliog- 
rapher and bookman, to “The Printing Art.” In 
one of these papers, on “The Ending of Books,” he 
makes a plea for a return to the habit of the early 
printers to reserve a rather conspicuous place at the 
end of a book for their name and place of printing. 
“ A printer,” Mr. Pollard says, “ has right to an ade- 
quate recognition of the good work which he puts 
into a book, and this recognition naturally takes a 
form which gives a decorative finish to the end of 
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a volume, instead of allowing it, as is the case with 
so many modern books, to stumble along at hap- 
hazard to an humble conclusion.” 

In three articles in the April, June, and October 
numbers of “The Library,” entitled “The So-called 
Gutenberg Documents,” Mr. J. H. Hessels retraces 
the paths of his earlier writing, adding little or 
nothing that is new. His new investigations leave 
the question of the invention of printing exactly 
where it was before. It is reasonably well proved, 
though Mr. Hessels does not admit it, that in the 
year 1439 Gutenberg was engaged, among other 
undertakings in metal work, on something that 
looks suspiciously like printing ; we have document- 
ary evidence that he was engaged in printing a very 
large book for some years between 1450 and 1455 
(or 1453), and we have typological evidence that 
before 1450 — how long we do not know — some- 
one in Mainz (and there was no other:printer in 
Mainz at that time than Gutenberg) had been printing 
a number of broadsides and pamphlets. Of print- 
ing with movable type as practiced by Gutenberg, 
“Dutch Donatuses,” according to the Cologne Chroni- 
cle of 1499, were a “ prefiguration,” whatever that 
may mean. Of Gutenberg we know enough to satisfy 
us beyond doubt, that he lived and practiced print- 
ing in Mainz about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. About Coster, or whoever else printed the 
“Dutch Donatuses,” we know nothing, not even 
when he lived, or when the books ascribed to him 
were printed. But to enter fully into this contro- 
versy would carry us too far. 

Mr. Louis N. Wilson, the librarian of Clark Uni- 
versity, published in the May number of “Public 
Libraries,” under the title “Common Sense in Li- 
braries,” the result of an enguéte among two thou- 
sand university men, journalists, school teachers, 
and other users of libraries in various parts of the 
country, by which he tried to find out what those who 
use libraries think of them, and what improvements 
have suggested themselves to library users. Not 
less than 1743 answers were returned, a remarkable 
evidence of the interest with which libraries are 
regarded among those for whom they exist. The 
criticisms centred round four points: Too much art 
at the cost of adaptability in the buildings, too little 
light and ventilation in the public rooms, too many 
restrictions, and too much patronizing. The restric- 
tions against admission to the shelves are those that 
are most often and most earnestly complained of. 
And the two-card system, by which only one work 
of fiction may be taken out at a time, is also dis- 
paraged, and seems to be looked upon as an item 
of patronizing, though there are sufficient adminis- 
trative reasons to justify that rule. The fiction 
problem itself is taken by the horns by one of Mr. 
Wilson’s correspondents in the following fashion: 
“Tf people want novels, let them have them —the 
good ones—and do not worry about it. Is there any 
earthly objection to the reading of standard novels ? 
As to the unwholesome ones, do not buy them.” 





“The Librarian’s Future” is discussed by Mr. 
C. K. Bolton in the January “Library Journal.” 
He compares the profession of librarianship with 
those of the law and medicine, and finds that, in 
matters of a broad outlook upon life, a wide-awake 
interest in the world that surrounds them, librarians 
lag behind. But there is comfort in sight : “ Leaders 
in all work are men who do more than earn a liveli- 
hood. Are we,” Mr. Bolton asks, “to reach this 
standard? If so, two courses seem just now open 
to us, the old way of scholarship, the new way of 
sociological interest. The old way has a few adher- 
ents among our American librarians. The new way 
— the civic spirit — claims a greater number of 


earnest followers. Axset G. S. Josepuson. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A POISON-LABEL FOR TREACHEROUS LITERATURE, 
proposed by Librarian Lummis of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, and already commented on by us, 
has now been before the library world (as a sugges- 
tion, that is) for some months. In his current 
Annual Report, Mr. Lummis devotes ten pages to 
this question of warning the reader not to repose con- 
fidence in untrustworthy books, giving a summary of 
answers received from other librarians to a guestion- 
naire extensively circulated by him. As an illus- 
tration of Mr. Lummis’s striking and original way 
of putting things, let us quote his remarks on the 
value of critical comments printed in a catalogue 
rather than conspicuously displayed on the books 
themselves. “ But the vital thing is,” he says, “that 
these druggists do not put their poison label in the 
right place. It is like placing it, not on the bottle, 
but in the druggist’s prescription-book at the drug- 
store. There are, doubtless, Methodic Citizens, who, 
if seized with an internal disturbance at 2 o’clock, 
a.m., would prefer to run down town to the drug- 
store and waken the druggist to consult his book as 
to whether the bottle labelled ‘R. 932: 361’ is 
paregoric, glycerine, Mother Winslow’s, Lydia Pink- 
ham, carbolic acid, strychnine, or what. The average 
mere human prefers the skull-and-crossbones on the 
bottle itself, along with the name of the dose.” The 
one objection to this labelling scheme, as brought cut 
by the canvass of librarians, is its insufficient practi- 
cability, especially for libraries of less than the am- 
plest resources. Few libraries can maintain a corps 
of experts, in all departments of literature, to see that 
each book, as it is placed on the shelf, is labelled 
with nice regard to its excellences and defects. But 
Mr. Lummis is pushing ahead, and has obtained his 
directors’ approval of five simple forms of label for 
the guidance of his readers. His purpose he declares 
to be “ not censorship, nor any other partisan proced- 
ure, but rather a sort of ‘ Glorified Cross-Reference,’ 
to be employed with the same tact which is necessary 
in all other functions of a public library.” Within 
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ten years, he predicts, this suggestion of his will be 
bearing fruit in every respectable library in America. 
Let it be understood, finally, that the plan seems 
not to include fiction. “Bad novels do no great 
harm — particularly if you don’t have them. The 
people who abuse their mind with trash are predes- 
tined, anyhow.” overt 

REMINISCENCES EVOKED BY THE LEw WALLACE 
MEMORIAL, the statue of the late General placed a 
few weeks ago in Statuary Hall at Washington by 
the State of Indiana, are now current, and form a 
valuable appendix to the Autobiography which the 
author of “Ben-Hur” gave to the world about 
three years ago. From a letter written by him at 
Constantinople in 1885 the following passage is of 
interest : “ We may as well regard the curtain rung 
down on this act of life. I have tried many things 
in the course of the drama —the law, soldiering, 
politics, authorship, and, lastly, diplomacy — and if 
I may pass judgment on the success achieved in 
each, it seems now that when I sit down finally in 
the old man’s gown and slippers, helping the cat to 
keep the fireplace warm, I shall look back upon 
‘Ben-Hur’ as my best performance, and this mission 
near the Sultan as the next best.” Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson’s eloquent tribute to his friend contained 
many noteworthy passages ; for example: “ His gift 
of concentration was very unusual. He could write 
on his knee on a railway train, or in an office beset 
by callers, and never be disturbed. During the years 
between his return from Turkey and his death, I had 
many opportunities for observing him in various 
circumstances, and I never saw any lapse from that 
grave and beautiful courtesy which marked him.” 
There was something oriental, probably in part ac- 
quired in the East, in his unruffled calm and perfect 
self-control. Concerning the genesis of “ Ben-Hur,” 
Mr. Nicholson says it was a chance conversation 
with Colonel Ingersoll on a railway train that sent 
Wallace home to pursue those studies which finally 
bore frait in the romance whose success, after two 
years of only moderate sales, became enormous. No 
other novel, protected by copyright, has equalled the 
commercial success of “ Ben-Hur.” 


THE INDIGNITY OF THE IMPERFECT PERIOD is one 
to be protested against by all readers, and especially 
by those who pursue the pleasant practice of reading 
aloud and rather pride themselves on their skill in 
that now decadent art. Eccentric punctuation is 
one of the cheap devices easily within the reach of 
the striver after novelty, and not a few there are 
in the world of letters who avail themselves of it. 
Even so gifted a writer as Mr. William De Morgan 
repeatedly grieves his admirers by erratic syntax 
and an improper use of the full stop. Opening 
“ Alice-for-Short ” at random, one finds the fol- 
lowing: “In days when a Gretna Green elopement 
from London meant four days’ posting, day and night, 
through pastoral silences that are now resonant with 
pumping-engines ; under skies then clear that now 





are tainted with a Cimmerian gloom, or blacked 
outright like Hell — through villages that have be- 
come railway-stations and village-inns that have 
become Hotels, with lifts.” In the mould and form 
of a well-rounded period the author has palmed off 
on us a mere fragment of a period. Reading it 
aloud, one comes plump upon the full stop with 
somewhat the same kind of shock as is given to the 
unwary person descending a flight of stairs in the 
dark and reaching the bottom when he thinks there 
is still one stair left. Mrs. St. Leger Harrison’s 
“Sir Richard Calmady” is another book that in- 
dulges in this sort of eccentricity. Her clauses 
calling only for commas between them are often sep- 
arated by periods, making them verbless sentences 
— things abhorred by all right-minded persons. 
For reading aloud, such authors are a vexation 
and a torment. Let them go to school awhile to 
Macaulay and Johnson and Addison, and learn a 
proper respect for the laws and conventions govern- 
ing the construction of sentences. 

SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST EDITOR OF 
“Puncu” have recently been going the rounds of 
the press, in connection with the famous humorist’s 
centenary ; for Mark Lemon followed the example 
of Tennyson, Lincoln, FitzGerald, and other cele- 
brities, in choosing 1809 for his birth-year. It was 
Lemon’s rather peculiar and suggestive name that 
finally determined the choice of a title for the pro- 
jected paper. “The Funny Dog” had been all but 
decided upon, when one of the group of artists and 
authors interested in the new journal spoke of it 
as resembling a good brew of punch, in that it 
was nothing without a Lemon. Thereupon Henry 
Mayhew, the proprietor of the paper, caught at the 
suggestion and exclaimed: “A capital idea! We'll 
call it ‘Punch’!” So humble were its first begin- 
nings that Lemon’s salary was no more than thirty 
shillings a week. Yet so truly did he discern the 
possibilities of the new weekly, and so effectively 
did he bend all his energies toward realizing those 
possibilities, that eventually he enjoyed an editorial 
income of fifteen hundred pounds a year. The 
story of Lemon’s brilliant achievements and of the 
remarkable success he made of “ Punch” —a suc- 
cess that is wont to seem somewhat incredible to 
readers on this side of the Atlantic— is an interesting 
one. And all this carries one back sixty-nine years 
to the birth-year of “Punch” in 1841, while its 
genial and tactful first editor has been dead nearly 
forty years. 6 ee 

A SIsyPHUS TASK FOR LIBRARY TRUSTEES is that 
which has for seven weary years been unsuccess- 
fully attempted in Washington. The District of 
Columbia Public Library is in urgent need of 
branches. Mr. Carnegie has offered $350,000, 
under the conditions usual in such cases, for the 
building of these branch libraries. For seven years 
attempts have been made to secure Congressional 
action favorable to the acceptance of at least enough 
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to erect a branch at Tacoma Park, where the resi- 
dents have offered to provide a suitable site; but 
again and again the hope of success has been dis- 
appointed on the very eve of its expected realiza- 
tion, and the stone pushed almost to the top of the 
hill has gone rolling back again to the bottom. 
What interest has a billion-dollar Congress in a petty 
thirty-thousand-dollar library bill? There are no 
plums in that pudding for any constituency, no 
voters on the watch to punish a representative for 
lack of zeal. If one could any longer feel surprise 
at anything done or left undone by our national 
law-makers, it would be amazing to witness this 
indifferent attitude toward a most handsome offer 
to provide our capital city with needed library 
buildings. 


THE COURTEOUS AND TACTFUL LIBRARIAN is he 
(or more often she) who can so sweetly and convin- 
cingly recommend a book possessed by the library, 
in place of one asked for but not at hand, that the 
applicant shall go away blessing the librarian for 
the happy substitution. “For instance,” says a 
facetious speaker at a recent meeting of Massachu- 
setts librarians, “don’t say you haven’t Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes’s books, but rather say you haven't 
them to-day ; and add, ‘ But we have Mr. Holmes’s 
books, and who wouldn’t be interested in “ Elsie 
Venner”?’” In similar manner, if Mill “On 
Liberty ” is asked for at a small library not owning 
a copy, let the polite answer be: “We regret that 
the book is not available just at present, but would n’t 
‘Mill on the Floss’ serve your purpose equally 
well?” Or if “Miss Toosey’s Mission” is desired 
when the book happens to be out, rather than give 
a blunt refusal one might (though the age and 
calling of the applicant should first be considered) 
recommend Bliss’s “Encyclopedia of Missions.” 
This plan of procedure, however, needs more careful 
elaboration than it can here receive. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY EVENTS IN St. Louis are just 
now unusually indicative of growth and progress. 
Mr. Crunden’s retirement because of illness last 
summer was cause for more than local regret. He 
had acted as librarian for nearly thirty-two years, 
and to him the present flourishing condition of the 
library is largely due. Under the new administra- 
tion — that of Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, who assumed 
charge last October — the onward progress appears 
to continue unchecked. The latest official report 
of the library contains a view of the handsome new 
central building now under construction, with pic- 
tures of various branch buildings. A seventh branch 
is about to be built, if building has not already 
begun. Encouraging is the librarian’s report that 
though the branches multiply the circulation from 
the central building remains nearly constant, showing 
that each branch calls into being a fresh patronage 
—the supply creates the demand, contrary to the 
usual rule in business. The “ Annual Report” now 
before us is unusually full, covering in fact the 





two years 1907-8 and 1908-9, the issue for the 
earlier year having been omitted on account of Mr. 
Crunden’s illness. sagt. 

THE WINTER ENCOURAGEMENT OF SUMMER 
READING is systematically undertaken by the public 
library (or Library Association, as it is officially 
styled) of Portland, Oregon. In the months of 
short days and long evenings the seeds are sown 
that germinate and bear fruit in the summer season. 
The courses in English language and literature at 
the high schools of that city partly govern the libra- 
rian in issuing lists of selected books that may profit- 
ably be read in connection with the prescribed work ; 
and so ready has been the response on the part of 
students that the reading has in many instances been 
continued into the vacation. Five hundred and 
eighty-two vacation cards, the librarian informs us 
in her current Annual Report, were issued last year, 
and nearly forty-five hundred books were drawn for 
summer reading. A good record ; but one may, with- 
out offense, query how much the Oregonian summer, 
so different from the depressing season known in 
more eastern longitudes, has contributed to a result 
that would put to shame the record of many a com- 
munity possessing equally good schools and cherish- 
ing equally high standards of culture. 

THE CHILD’S CONSERVATIVE TASTE IN LITERA- 
TURE has often been noted. Whereas his elders are 
fretfully eager for the latest sensation in fiction, the 
tried and true old authors are good enough for him. 
Miss Clara Herbert, of the children’s department of 
the District of Columbia Public Library, reports for 
the past year a continued steady demand for the 
books of Scott, Dickens, Cooper, Stevenson, and 
Pyle. Furthermore, not only is it these standard 
novels that the young people demand for their light 
reading, but they show a disposition, in the com- 
munity named, to avail themselves increasingly of 
the library’s stores of more instructive literature. 
The demand for fiction declined in the last twelve 
months two per cent, despite the granting of unusual 
privileges in the drawing of books from that class. 
The ready response of children everywhere to intelli- 
gent and tactful encouragement in the choice of the 
best books is a source of satisfaction to the library 
worker. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN EARLIER AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

It is interesting to notice how history repeats itself in 
small things as in . The American Academy, 
which has been given considerable prominence of late, 
invites comparison with a similar institution that ran its 
brief career some ninety years ago. 

“The American Academy of Language and Belles 
Lettres” apparently owed its inception to the efforts of 
William S. Cardell, a now forgotten New York linguist 
and grammarian. The object and plan of the proposed 
organization were announced in a circular issued in 1820, 
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and later in the same year a constitution was adopted 
and officers were elected. The Academy was located 
in New York, and consisted of resident, corresponding, 
and honorary members. Resident and corresponding 
members were in every respect on an equality, except 
that the latter had the privilege of submitting their 
votes on any subject in writing. The number of mem- 
bers was at first fifty, and this might be increased to a 
maximum of one hundred and twenty. The fees were 
twenty-five dollars on admission, and two dollars a year 
thereafter. It was expected that public-spirited citi- 
zens who were not members would furnish funds to 
carry on the work of the Academy. Meetings were to 
be held quarterly, and the annual meeting was to be 
distinguished by a learned address. The officers, — all 
of whom, it was announced, consented to serve, — were : 
President, John Quincy Adams, LL.D.; vice-presidents, 
Hon. Brockholst Livingston, Hon. Joseph Story, Hon. 
William Lowndes; corresponding secretary, William 
S. Cardell; recording secretary, Alexander McLeod, 
D.D.; treasurer, John Stearns, M.D.; counsellors, Hon. 
Daniel Webster, Thomas C. Brewnell, D.D., LL.D, 
Bishop of Connecticut, John M. Mason, D.D., Joseph 
Hopkinson, LL.D., Peter S. DuPonceau, LL.D., John 
Augustin Smith, M.D., president of William and Mary 
College, Hon. John Lewis Taylor, chief justice of North 
Carolina, Hon. Henry Clay, Washington Irving, James 
Kent, LL.D. 

The prospectus, which to a modern reader seems al- 
most blatantly patriotic, says of the Academy that “Its 
prime object is to harmonize and determine the English 
language; but it will also, according to its discretion and 
means, embrace every branch of useful and elegant 
literature. and especially whatever relates to our own 
country.” It was particularly charged with the duty of 
regulating the introduction of Americanisms, and of con- 
trolling innovations in spelling. Recent correspondence 
and comment in Tue D1av render especially interesting 
a sentence which the authors themselves italicize: “ The 
Professors of RuEtoric and LoGIck, in our best univer- 
sities, should at least agree in spelling the names of the im- 
portant sciences they teach.” A resolution adopted at a 
meeting held in the City Hall, New York, October 20, 
1820, shows something of the aims of the society, and 
in its wording — unless it suffered violence from a con- 
temporary printer — it furnishes a surprising example 
of Academic English. 

“ Resolved, that a premium of not less than four hundred 
dollars, and a gold medal worth fifty dollars, be given to the 
author, being an American citizen, who within two years 
shall produce the best written history of the United States, 
and which, with such history shall contain a suitable exposi- 
tion of the situation, character and interests, absolute and 
relative, of the American Republic: calculated for a class- 

k in academies and schools. This work is to be examined 
and approved by a committee of the institution, in reference 
to the interest of its matter, the justness of its facts and prin- 
ciples, the purity, perspicuity and elegance of its style, and 
its adaptation to its intended purpose. 

“Though it is wished to interfere as little as possible with 
the freedom of judgment, in authors ; yet it will be expected 
that the examining committee, in accepting a work which is 
to receive the premium and sanction of the society, will sug- 
gest the alteration of any word, phrase or figure, which is not 
strictly pure and correct, according to the best usage of the 
English Language.” 

At later meetings, in 1821 or 1822, prizes were offered 
for other text-books, a gold medal was awarded to 
Charles Botta for his History of the American Revolu- 











tion, and a committee was appointed to compile a list 
of Americanisms from all parts of the country. 

There is no record of the manner in which this ambi- 
tious institution came to its end, and, notwithstanding 
the illustrious list of officers, its whole career is some- 
what clouded in obscurity. There was an evident 
attempt to make it really national. In its latest pub- 
lished list of members, less than one-third were residents 
of New York, and most of the officers were from other 
sections of the country. With the facilities for com- 
munication that existed in 1820, such an organization 
was not workable. In an article in the “ North Amer- 
ican Review,” Edward Everett, with some show of sec- 
tional jealousy, implies that the affairs of the Academy 
were wholly controlled by the New York members, if 
not by the corresponding secretary alone. Indeed, the 
affair may be an illustration of the way in which one 
enthusiastic and persistent man can organize and keep 
alive a movement that might conceivably have great 
significance. The institution, however, won letters of 
commendation, and acceptance of membership and office, 
from men quite as distinguished as later Academicians, 
and it called forth in the periodical press comment not 
very unlike that which is now being bestowed on its 
successor. Wir B. Carrns. 

University of Wisconsin, Jan. 20, 1910. 


A “LIBRARY OF THE MASTERS” AT MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
(To the Editor of Tae DrAt.) 

The Standard Authors Room, or “ Browsing” Room, 
in the new Smith College Library, to which you lately 
called attention, is worthy of wide-spread notice. The 
need of special invitation to the company of choice 
spirits, wise and witty, in literature, is keenly felt in the 
colleges, and in society at large, in these days of fierce 
competition of invitations and engagements. 

This is not the first room and collection dedicated to 
the delights of the companionship with books. Mr. 
William E. Foster, librarian of the Providence (R. 1) 
Public Library, mused over the idea for several years 
while the plans were taking shape for a magnificent 
new building, which, when complete, embodied his 
thought in an inviting room with the mural motto, 
“The books invite you not to study but to taste and 
read.” 

Among other libraries which have followed a similar 
plan is that of Mount Holyoke College, which devotes 
a wing, separated by arches from the current periodical 
room, to its “ Library of the Masters.” It is a favorite 
corner, partly because of easy chairs and window seats, 
but also we believe because of the appeal, mute but 
potent, from the great authors who are there given 
favorable environment. The classes of 1904, 1896, and 
1897, at graduation or reunion, have provided funds for 
English, Greek and Latin, and German literatures, 
respectively; and a few individual donors have given 
something from other literatures especially desired. 
Futher additions are expected. If there are worthy 
English translations of foreign works, they are wel- 
comed along with the originals. Readings by those 
who know and love the poets and seers have led their 
hearers into some new pathways. 

Bertua E. Biaxety (Librarian). 
Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., Jan. 25, 1910. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A FAMOUS GEOLOGIST.* 


The Dwights and the Whitneys have acquitted 
themselves well in the settling and subduing of 
the New England wilderness, both families hav- 
ing established themselves in Massachusetts in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, and 
multiplied with the rapidity natural and desir- 
able in immigrants of sturdy stock. No de- 
scendants of those early settlers have reflected 
more credit on their ancestry than the large 
family sprung from the union of Abel Whitney 
and Clarissa Dwight. Josiah Dwight Whitney, 
eldest son of these two, business man and banker 
of Northampton, became the father of Josiah 
Dwight Whitney (born in 1819), the eminent 
geologist and man of science. Sarah Williston, 
representative of another good New England 
family, and a woman of unusual loveliness of 
character and of good mental endowment, was 
the mother of the young Josiah and of seven 
younger children besides. To these eight were 
afterward added five more children by a second 
marriage of the father. But it is the fortunes of 
the first of the thirteen that here concern us, and 
that have been ably and interestingly traced by 
the pen of Mr. Edwin Tenney Brewster in his 
“ Life and Letters of Josiah Dwight Whitney.” 

The education of parents, as the author re- 
marks, is gained largely at the expense of the 
first child; and so Josiah was made to pay 
rather heavily for the parental inexperience of 
his father and mother. Unwise and harsh re- 
strictions and unduly severe punishments in- 
duced, it may reasonably be supposed, what is 
described as “a certain cloudiness of temper 
which he never completely outgrew.” Yet he 
loved his parents none the less warmly, though 
he showed in more ways than one an edifying 
determination not to be puritanized out of all 
capacity to enjoy life to the full and in his own 
way. A favorite sister’s repeated endeavors to 
bring him to a conviction of sin always found 
him affectionately and imperturbably unrespon- 
sive. From one of his father’s letters to him 
when he was attending Stiles French’s private 
school in New Haven, after three years at 
Cogswell’s and Banecroft’s Round Hill School 
in Northampton, we quote a passage character- 
istic of the writer and of the period. 

“I do not wish you to be mean in anything, but care- 

*Lire anp Lerrers or Jostam Dwicat Wurrsey. 


By Edwin Tenney Brewster. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 











ful and to waste nothing. Nor do I wish you to practice 
so much self-denial as I was obliged to the first 40 
years of my life. But you must avoid contracting waste- 
ful or extravagant habits of any kind, of which sel/- 
indulgence is one of the most dangerous. Only look 
forward to the time not far distant when you must 
provide for your own wants, and you will see the im- 
portant bearing of the subject. You cannot then feel 
an honorable independence, unless you are able to pro- 
vide for yourself, without asking favors of friends. . . . 
Avoid all places of vice or doubtful amusements. Never 
let me hear of your being once seen in an oyster shop, 
or eating or drinking house, or even Confectioners’ 
Shops, unless it be for the purpose of getting sugar 
plums for the children. Such places are in the certain 
road to ruin.” 

Preparation for college was completed by 
young Whitney at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and he was graduated from Yale in his twen- 
tieth year, well-grounded i in the rudiments and 
accomplished i in fencing, riding, dancing, and 
in playing the violin, flute, and guitar. He 
also drew and painted with a dexterity that 
served him well when he came to illustrate his 
own voluminous geological reports in later 
years. Postgraduate study and laboratory work 
in chemistry followed the college course, and 
we find him now in Boston with Dr. Jackson 
(of renown in connection with the first use of 
ether as an anesthetic), now in Philadelphia 
with Dr. Robert Hare, and later in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and other European seats of learning. But 
Dr. Jackson’s interest in geology, as head of 
the New Hampshire geological survey, had 
helped to turn his pupil’s attention to that and 
kindred branches of science, and this bent be- 
came more and more confirmed with the passing 
of time and with the increasingly important 
and responsible positions offered to him in 
mining engineering and in more general survey 
work throughout our then undeveloped West. 
The California survey, which came to him in 
1860 and occupied his time until 1874 when 
he accepted the Sturgis-Hooper professorship at 
Harvard, may be called the parent of the great 
national geological survey which is still in 
progress. 

The author has favored his readers with 
many of Whitney's family and friendly letters. 
They are written with a dash and spirit and a 
sense of humor that make them the best of 
reading. In a brief season of special study at 
Harvard he is found writing to his brother at 
Williams — William Dwight Whitney, the 
Sanskritist in embryo — in the following cheer- 
ful vein : 

“What on earth they wanted to locate a college up 
among those hills for, I can’t conceive; the most aston- 
ishing part of it is that they find students to stay in 
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such an out-of-the-way corner of the earth, when they 
might come down to Cambridge and become members 
of the greatest University in all creation. You must 
know that I have advanced a step in life; I have 
acquired new honors and shed immortal lustre on old 
Harvard by becoming a Resident Graduate. That is to 
say, I signed a piece of paper binding myself, my heirs 
and executors forever, to pay One Hundred Dollars in 
ease I should run off with any of the books which I 
expect to obtain from the College Library, say an old 
Indian Grammar or two and a musty history of New 
Hampshire. . . . Having been here more than a fort- 
night, 1 may consider myself at home, especially at the 
table, where I do prodigious execution among the muf- 
fins and baked apples, no doubt much to the dismay of 
those who feel a deep interest in the motions of my 
knife and fork. . . . It is forbidden to talk Greek or 
quote Patagonian, so that, although we are very learned, 
no one would suspect it to hear us talk.” 

The men of eminence, in science or otherwise, 
whom the wandering scholar became acquainted 
with, and who showed a liking and appreciation 
for him, were many. Liebig and Berzelius, 
Agassiz and Dana and Gibbs, Theodore Parker 
and Starr King and Eliphalet Nott, all seem to 
have been considerably more than passing ac- 
quaintances. “Agassiz is a very fascinating 
man,’ he writes to his brother William, “ and 
it is impossible not to like him, even in ac- 
knowledging that he, like all the rest of man- 
kind, has his faults (except you and me). Dana 
is a * brick and no mistake.’”” His admiration 
for Theodore Parker and hearty enjoyment of 
the arch heretic’s Music Hall discourses form a 
significant commentary on his strict upbringing 
in the town of Jonathan Edwards, and in fact 
in a house standing on the very site of the 
Edwards dwelling. The Rev. Eiiphalet Nott, 
for sixty years president of Union College, was 
past eighty when Whitney first met him, but 
had still ten years of work before him. He 
seems to have regarded the young geologist with 
affection as well as esteem. Mrs. Whitney — 
Louisa Howe, to whom Whitney was married in 
1854 — writes in a letter to her brother-in-law, 
William, some words in praise of this remark- 
able man that are worth quoting here. 

“I would have come barefoot with scrip and shell 
and staff to this place [Schenectady] to do reverence to 
Dr. Nott. He is even more benevolent and unselfish 
than your grandfather, with far, far more talent, 
breadth of range, and depth of thought. He is an im- 
proved St. John — as much love and more brains. You 
may imagine how my veneration, which I am generally 
obliged to feed with a Barmecide dinner of abstracts and 
ideals, flaps her wings and exults. I am perpetually on 
my knees before this shining reality of worth.” 

The writer of this enthusiastic letter is not 
the least interesting character in the book. After 
fifteen years of an unhappy first marriage, she 
had at last found a worthy object for her affec- 











tions and her admiration, and though it was a 
hard and unsettled life she led at first with the 
wandering geologist, she played her part with 
cheerfulness and spirit, and was an efficient aid 
to her husband in various ways. 

With the settlement at Cambridge and the 
occupancy of a professor’s chair in many respects 
the most desirable of any in America, the less 
eventful portion of Whitney’s life begins, and 
may be here rather briefly dismissed. The 
drudgery of teaching was not imposed upon him, 
though it was to some extent voluntarily assumed. 
Study and research were pursued with what zeal 
the Sturgis-Hooper professor chose, and in what- 
ever direction. Occupation rather philological 
than geological was found in assisting his brother 
William on the Century Dictionary, of which 
Dr. Benjamin E. Smith was the “ managing 
editor.”” The humors of lexicography under this 
editor’s supervision are more than once touched 
upon by Whitney. “I am continually trying 
to impress it on the Smithian mind,” he writes 
to his brother, “that dictionaries are no authori- 
ties. You have already got some ‘ gimcracks’ 
in the C. D., and very seedy they look !” 

Professor Whitney died in the summer of 
1896. The impulse he gave to the study of 
geology in America, and the number of com- 
petent geologists he sent forth from his class- 
room, are matters regarding which those who 
know speak with great respect. Certain it is 
that he was the first American geologist of both 
European training and wide practical expe- 
rience. The story of his life-work, as faithfully 
and attractively told by Mr. Brewster, is stim 
ulating, and also more universal in its appeal 
than might have been expected. A bibliography 
of fourteen pages, and a long list of “ titles, ap- 
pointments, and memberships in learned socie- 
ties of Josiah Dwight Whitney,” with careful 
index and many good illustrations, are welcome 
additions to the narrative. 

Percy F. BICcKNELL. 


An Emerson revival in where our Concord 
sage has never enjoyed anything like the favor that 
America early accorded to his friend Carlyle, is reported 
in connection with the London issue of the first two 
volumes of the “Journals.” At about the same time 
appears, there as here, an attractive edition of Emer- 
son’s essay on Friendship, bound in the same volume 
with Cicero’s treatment of the same theme. Surely the 
people who like M. Maeterlinck’s mysticism may well 
take pleasure in Emerson’s tra d If Car- 
lyle’s louder tones are now sufficiently hushed to permit 
his gentle friend from over the sea to be heard, in spite 
of the little relished “English Traits,” there is cause 
for congratulation. 
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THE MUSIC OF PRIMITIVE MAN.* 


Mr. Frederick R. Burton, in his book on 
* American Primitive Music,” gives the results 
of studies made amongst the Indians, chiefly 
the Ojibways, resident in the regions north of 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior. Mr. Burton 
was connected as an expert with the ethnologi- 
cal departments of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, and the Field 
Columbian Museum in Chicago. He lived for 
some time with the Ojibways, and was by them 
adopted into the tribe. He shows genuine 
sympathy with the customs and habits of the 
people with whom he deals, and, being himself 
a musician of learning and experience, seems 
just the man to make the most of his subject. 
He states that he has taken up this special work 
on its musical side, and considers its scientific 
aspects as merely by-products, so far as he is 
concerned. Nevertheless, he has made a real 
contribution to a discussion of the matter, and 
is in every sense a witness of unusual discrimina- 
tion and significance. 

Mr. Burton divides the music of the tribes 
living north of Mexico into three sections : that 
of the Indians of the pueblos, that of the 
dwellers on the northern Pacific coast, that of 
the inhabitants of the forests and the plains. 
The music of these last is evidently a higher 
development than that of the others, and the 
Ojibways appear to have been noteworthy in the 
character and completeness of their songs. The 


difficulties of observation were clearly many and — 


the musical records obtained require frequent 
emendation and interpretation. The influence 
of civilization upon the Indian has subjected the 
native song to a process of modification which 
makes it frequently very hard, or even impossi- 
ble, to recover the originals. Moreover, civil- 
ized music has driven the native material into 
the background, and unless genuine and well- 
directed efforts are made to collect what is yet 
to be had, the whole will vanish into the limbo 
of the outlived and lost, there to mingle with 
many ghosts whose shrivelled lips give forth no 
utterance, much as we interrogate and eager as 
we are to hear. 

The questions which arise in the discussion 
of primitive music are many. A great deal of 
the latter, of course, can hardly be called music 
at all, except in the sense that it is the promise 
of better things to come. There is the usual 
chaos of elements, the vagrant gleams of appre- 





* American Prowitrve Music. By Frederick R. Burton. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 





hension here and there, the sudden appearance 
of results, sporadic and followed by a relapse 
into the precedent confusions. According to 
Mr. Burton, the song accompanies every activity 
of the Indian. The planting of the corn, the 
chopping of the fuel, the skimming of the river 
in the canoe, the setting out on the journey, the 
courtship and the wedding, the passing of the 
spirit into immortality, are all sung in a rude 
and tentative fashion. The civilized man does 
the same ; but the primitive custom is communal 
and tribal, the hymn or the secular melody has 
its composer in the whole clan, the famous 
singer is only one who has signalized himself as 
a leader of the choir, the music is handed down 
by tradition subject to the vicissitudes which are 
part of such a method of transmission. 

The author discusses at length the subjects of 
Indian Seales, Rhythms, Melodies; the char- 
acter of the poetry conjoined to the song; the 

ible use of the Indian music as thematic 
material for the American composer. He is 
not wholly in agreement with other investigators 
in the same field, Dr. Franz Boas of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, who has made a study of Esquimo songs, 
and Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, who has done 
his work among the Zunis and Hopis and other 
dwellers in the pueblos of the Southwest. The 
questions that are raised relate to the intervals 
employed, the scale lying at the basis of the 
songs, the comparative completeness of the 
melody. Mr. Burton, using his observations 
amongst the Ojibways, gives to the Indian music 
a considerably higher value than do the others. 
He admits that the Ojibways are exceptional 
in this direction. He seems, however, not to 
emphasize sufficiently the tribal characteristics 
of the Indian music. This is not the creation 
of any single composer, but is the work of the 
tribe in its various activities. Like early poetry, 
it has not been made by any single man, but 
has come forth at various gatherings of the 
people, at the war conclaves, or the secular 
festivals, or the religious ceremonies in which the 
entire community joins. 

There is, throughout, the constant struggle to 
attain what is, after all, attained but partially. 
There is the struggle for the correct interval, 
the struggle for something approaching the 


scale, the struggle for a consistent melody. The 
rude dweller in the forests and mountains makes 
his first efforts at musical art; his sense of 
rhythm is merely elementary, and he can develop 
it with only relative consistency ; his power of 
appreciating intervals is even less satisfactory, 
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for the effort here required is of a higher type, 
and finds the usual successes and failures ; the 
adiatonic interval will make its appearance, and 
in process of time will be eliminated. The con- 
struction of a melody is an achievement which 
he will struggle towards, but with limited suc- 
cess; and beyond that the American forest 
dweller has apparently no incentive to go. Mr. 
Burton probably presents in his songs the last 
reach of Indian effort in the way of music, and 
one need not be surprised if he makes all he can 
out of these melodies, which have in their very 
incompleteness an alluring quality that gives 
them a special charm. 

According to statements made in Mr. Bur- 
ton’s work, the Indian music is based upon a 
pentatonic scale, which has both a major and a 
minor mode. It is rare to find the fourth and 
the seventh in the same song. The melody only 
seldom terminates on the tonic. In the matter 
of rhythm also there are great peculiarities. 
There is often one rhythm in the accompanying 
drum, another in the vocal score, and a third in 
the dance in which everybody indulges. The 
only musical instruments which the Indian pos- 
sesses are the drum and the rattle. He makes 
a rudimentary flageolet ; but the sole use which 
he knows for it is in his declarations of affection 
for his inamorata. Mr. Burton gives a large 
number of melodies in the form in which the 
Indian uses them. He also translates the words, 
and has a chapter on Indian poetry. The mean- 
ing of the songs is often not on the surface. It 
sometimes requires an intimate acquaintance 
with Indian life and habits to get the drift of 
the words. In many cases the text is archaic, 
and the Indian himself gets small meaning from 
it. Where the text and the melody do not easily 
flow together, he helps himself over the difficulty 
by the introduction of meaningless syllables, like 
our hey, ho, nonino. Twenty-eight of these songs 
are here presented in a civilized version with 
piano accompaniments. They are done with 
skill, and retain most of their aboriginal flavor 
in spite of the sophistication. It is an open ques- 
tion, no doubt, to what extent such liberties are 
to be taken with primitive art. The practice, 
however, may perhaps be defended on the ground 
that the melody is glorified in the process, and 
the Indian version in its simplicity is found as 
well as the ennobled substitute in this book. The 
matter appeals diversely to the musician and the 
scientist. 

Mr. Burton suggests the use of the Indian 
melodies as thematic material for American com- 
posers. He deplores the dearth of folk-music 





among us, and thinks that our poverty in this 
respect may change into something approaching 
the European opulence by turning to the un- 
expected sources of wealth furnished by our 
mountains and prairies. He also alludes to the 
abundance of tunes, mostly religious, thrust into 
our lap by the negro. It must, however, occur 
to everyone that this is after all alien material. 
The musician, no doubt, like every artist, has 
the whole world before him, — he has Teutonic 
folk-songs at his disposition, and Norwegian, 
and Romaic, and others. Yet the composer has 
shown small inclination to overleap national bar- 
riers. Perhaps here is the achievement in music 
now to be made, and the innovator will under- 
stand how to find use for material furnished by 
all parts of the earth ; or has, indeed, the /eit- 
motif run its course already, and will a still freer 
application of musical methods be the purpose 
of the masters to come ? 

Mr. Burton has made a satisfactory presenta- 
tion of his subject. He is not to be grudged 
his right to idealize his man and give the Indian 
a claim to achievement higher than others have 
done. Probably it is time to do justice in this 
regard. Also, the ethnologist is more in aceord 
with the writer than the latter seems to think 
he is. Moreover, Mr. Burton has a fluent and 
entertaining style, and without sacrificing accu- 
racy or completeness has made a book which 
was well worth his while. The publishers, on 
their part, have sent out a handsome volume. 


Louts JAMEs BLOCK. 








A GREAT ENGLISH HISTORIAN.* 





History, comprehensively understood and 
wisely interpreted, gives us the fundamental 
principles of human life. With all its misappre- 
hensions and perversions, it has been, and must 
continue to be, the practical exhibition and sum- 
mation of human wisdom. No English historian 
has better understood this fact, or given himself 
more unreservedly to its lessons, than Lecky. 
His original endowments and their uninter- 
rupted development adapted him to this his- 
torical work. Gifted with ready speech and 
interested in practical questions, in early life he 
coveted a position in Parliament. He shortly 
came to see —and all the more, perhaps, be- 
cause such a hope was not among his possibil- 
ities — that his most useful labors lay in another 

*A Memor or THE Ricut Hon. Wituiam Epwarp 
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direction. When, nearly at the close of life, he 
was chosen to represent Trinity College, Dublin, 
in Parliament, though he performed the labors 
of the position faithfully, he found them to 
involve much drudgery, and to use up the 
strength he would prefer to devote to literary 
tasks. ‘The work is physically very tiring,” 
he said, “ and I often feel that a good deal of 
it might be done equally well, with a little train- 
ing, by a fairly intelligent poodle-dog.” 

Few historians have so justly estimated their 
true function, and even fewer have pursued it 
with equal diligence. He aimed to have the 
facts of the period under consideration fully be- 
fore him, and to apprehend them with the under- 
standing of those who were prominent in them. 
He cultivated that breadth of sympathy which 
enables us to comprehend the actions of our 
fellow men, and at the same time to recognize 
their bearings on the general welfare. “ History 
is never more valuable than when it enables us, 
standing as on a height, to look beyond the 
smoke and turmoil of our petty quarrels, and to 
detect in the slow development of the past the 
great permanent forces that are steadily bearing 
nations onward to improvement or decay.” 

He did not limit his attention to the military 
or civic events in the national story, but strove 
fully to enter into the forces which were at work 
at any time to help forward the development of 
a people. History, as a complex of individuals, 
may be worked out biographically, and so have 
the zest of personal narrative. This is its more 
fascinating presentation. It may also be written 
in a less personal form, as a combination of forces 
and motives, often obscure, which are working 
profoundly or superficially in the minds of men, 
and, half consciously, controlling their actions. 
While the first form is more entertaining and 
dramatic, it is liable to carry the entertainment 
beyond the sober commonplace facts which actu- 
ally shape events. We are more occupied with 
the fortunes of the boat and the boatmen than 
we are with the open way and the obstructions 
of the river itself. What we need to know are 
the conditions and possibilities the time offered 
to those who are the agents of the public welfare. 

There are two allied but somewhat diverse 
lines of inquiry in Lecky’s works. The one 
which first occupied him resulted in the volumes 
on “ The Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism” and “ The History of European 
Morals, from Augustus to Charlemagne.” These 
both bear on the fundamental terms under which 
the religious convictions and the ethical char- 
acter of men are developed. No discussion is 





embarrassed by more prejudice, or calls for more 
breadth of observation and sympathetic insight. 
These discussions prepared the way for the 
second forms of inquiry, “The History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century” and 
“Democracy and Liberty.” Both lines were 
united in the “ Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland ” and in “ The Map of Life.” The first 
and higher line of consideration was needful as 
a preparation for the lower but more comprehen- 
sive one, embraced in his “‘ History of England.” 
The candor of Lecky was established in his ear- 
lier work, and went manifestly with him where 
its exercise was even more difficult — in the nar- 
rative of the eighteenth century which covered 
a passionate period in English life. Other En- 
glishmen have written influential histories and 
presented the current of events seething under 
living forces; but none have surpassed Lecky 
in a wide, quiet, conservative estimate of the 
influences and motives at work in the English 
people. Carlyle ruffled his narrative with over- 
powering personal conviction ; events were not 
given in their integrity, but under the livid 
light the author cast upon them. Buckle read 
the history of nations as if it had been a palimp- 


_ sest whose significance had just been discovered 


and whose usual interpretation was merely a dis- 
guise ; he thereby exercised much influence on 
active minds, but an influence a large part of 
which was lost again as the natural force of 
events was restored. 

This detachment of Lecky was the more 
remarkable as he was an Irishman, and took a 
leading part in the discussions of a period which 
called out much passion. He went through the 
vicissitudes of opinion incident to Home Rule, 
and in them all he showed the same quiet com- 
posure of thought. No one better deserves per- 
sonal recollection, or, in the confusion of events, 
more strongly calls us back to a sober estimate 
of the forces with which we have to do. 

The memoir of Lecky, by his wife, is to be 
commended for the fulness of the material 
offered and for its natural arrangement. It is 
not fulsome, as the abundant praise is given by 
third persons. Under the circumstances, it may 
be pronounced to be a work well done. Yet it 
lacks something of the charm of the very best 
biography, which we are learning more than 
hitherto to fashion. We have come to desire 
the weakness and the strength, the successes and 
the deficiencies, of the life before us, its human 
as well as its superhuman side. We desire a 
delineation in which we can deeply sympathize, 
as well in its struggles as in its triumphs. Lecky 
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seems to have had few frailties. He demanded 
little for himself, and readily gave full apprecia- 
tive praise to others. At times, under the ex- 
haustion of hard work, he lost mental courage 
and took a disparaging view of his productions. 
But he was fond of physical beauty, and was able 
to restore the tone of his mind by a few weeks 
of uninterrupted enjoyment of nature. Nothing 
really detracts from the merit of Lecky, and we 
need perhaps even the more to know the few 
obstructions that lay in his path. For this work 
of chastened delineation, a wife is not very 
well fitted. Her best impulses are all on the 
side of her husband, and recognition of the 
abatement of his powers or observation of the 
burdens that oppressed him are liable to bear 
to her something of the appearance of unfaith- 
fulness to his memory. Joun Bascom. 








HEALTH, CHARACTER, AND EYESIGHT.* 


The sixth volume of Dr. Gould’s “« Biographic 
Clinics” is made up of twenty-two essays which 
were originally published in the leading medical 
journals of this country, and completes a series 
the first volume of which was published in 1903. 
Eye-strain and its effects on the human organism 
have always been the main theme of Dr. Gould’s 
writings ; and a glance at the table of contents 
of the present volume might lead the reader to 
judge of it as a collection of technical writings 
of interest only to the professional world. This 
is, however, not the case ; for the author’s idea 
has been that the public should be most keenly 
interested in any medical discovery, or in the 
new light which study and discovery throw upon 
any already accepted medical doctrine. He has 
therefore adopted the plan of presenting his 
theories and the results of his researches in such 
a way as to appeal to the lay-world as well as to 
the profession. 

“Test cases” may be of clinical value, and 
are necessary in a volume dealing with a special- 
ized branch of medicine; but their interest is 
limited largely to the physician or the medical 
student. To make their interest more general, 
and yet illustrate his theory by means of clinical 
material, Dr. Gould selected twenty-one of the 
most prominent characters in literature (De 
Quincey, Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley, Browning, 
George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, ‘Wagner, 

* Brocrapuic Ciinics. Essays Concerning the Influence 
of Visual Function, Pathologic and Physiologic, upon the 


Health of Patients. Volume VI. By George M. Gould, M.D. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

















Parkman, etc.), and by carefully gathering from 
biographies, letters from friends and relatives, 
and other trustworthy sources, any mention 
which has been made of their health, he has 
proved beyond all doubt that all of these char- 
acters suffered during a part of their lives from 
some obscure and unexplained disease, and the 
cause of all their suffering he believes was 
eye-strain. To the general reader it is certainly 
more interesting to be reminded of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
aches and pains, or of Wagner’s repeated com- 
plaints, than to read “‘ case reports,” no matter 
how careful and accurate they may be. Dean 
Swift and “ Some added testimony in the case of 
Wagner” are the only illustrious biographic 
clinics in the volume ; and it is to be regretted 
that Dr. Gould feels that his work in this field 
has been completed. 

Mr. William Ashton Ellis, who has con- 
tributed the chapter on Wagner, “ The Pessi- 
mist,” has enthusiastically accepted Dr. Gould’s 
theory of eye-strain in the case of Wagner ; and 
in his monumental “ Life of Richard Wagner ” 
he has devoted a whole chapter to this question, 
concluding that eye-strain and its pathologic and 
physiologic effects had played an important 
part in the development of the great musician’s 
character. In his latest book, the “ Letters of 
Richard to Minna Wagner,” we find Wagner 
giving fresh proof of his sufferings and of his 
increasing visual defect. 

A medical theory, however, cannot be estab- 
lished by means of interesting speculation, and 
it is not enough merely to collect evidence in its 
favor from the past. It must be demonstrated, 
both as to its theory and application, by. its 
practical results. Dr. Gould’s sixth volume, 
which is the closing one of the series, is a 
comprehensive review of the entire field of the 
author’s work in his particular branch of medi- 
cine, and is a complete résumé of his theory of 
eye-strain and of its far-reaching results. The 
reader of medical literature will find it useful 
to examine the chapters on the subject of “ Eye- 
strain and Epilepsy” or a “ Mysterious Case 
of Suicide.” The author clears up the myth of 
Méniére’s disease, and defines the phenomena 
of a new discovery in ophthalmology under the 
name of ophthalmovascular choke ; while mi- 
graine, common sick-headache, and many minor 
ills, come in for their share in the discussion of 
cases selected for his “‘ Brief Biographic Clinics 
upon living patients.” 

All of these articles are written with remark- 
able clearness and directness, and the unhesi- 
tating emphasis used throughout the book 
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compels and holds the interest of the reader. 
Dr. Gould is fully in possession of his facts, and 
crowds into a few pages the result of his wide 
reading and matured thought. The articles 
which best illustrate his skill in the vivid and 
concise exposition of new ideas are the chapters 
entitled ‘* Vision and Senility” and the “ Role 
of Visual Function in Animal and Haman 
Evolution.” The cause of senility has been the 
subject of much discussion by eminent patholo- 
gists during the past few years. It has been 
attributed either to the hardening of the arter- 
ies, the weakening of the heart, to changes in 
the cells, or to germs in the blood and body. 
Dr. Gould, however, claims that these are the 
results of senility, not its cause. The real 
cause, he tells us, is in the eyes. At the age of 
forty-five or fifty most men and women begin 
to have impaired vision; their ability to work 
fails ; their usefulness is diminished ; and they 
are forced into inactivity which speedily affects 
their interest and purpose. They are practi- 
cally “laid aside ” or “* put on the shelf,” accord- 
ing to their own words, and slip quickly into 
the helpless senility of old age. If, on the con- 
trary. they have passed the critical or presbyopic 
period without losing any of their visual acumen, 
they are still capable of continuing a life of 
achievement. Knowledge, experience, and judg- 
ment, added to the results gained by a long life 
of study and reading, are the acquisitions and 
activities which should accompany increasing 
years. Dr. Gould’s philosophy on this subject 
should be an inspiration to all those who find 
themselves growing old. 

“ The Role of the Visual Function in Animal 
and Human Evolution ” does not refute Darwin’s 
principles of evolution, but enlarges them by 
showing that one of the chief causes for the 
development of the fit, and for the elimination 
of the unfit, has been the fitness or unfitness of 
the eyes for the struggle attendant upon exist- 
ence. The biologic origin of the eye and the 
stages of development through which it has 
passed are explained. Only a scientist who 
has carefully studied this subject could have 
presented so clearly the complex factors in this 
development, and we are indebted to Dr. Gould 
for giving us the results of his labors in this 
most interesting field of original research. 


Tue Old South Society of Boston celebrated last April 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ministry of Dr.George 
A. Gordon; and a record of the event appears in the 
shape of a beautifully-printed volume which reports the 
sermons and addresses delivered upon that occasion. 





TWo GREAT FOES OF SLAVERY.* 


Two statesmen could hardly be more different 
the one from the other than were the two great 
leaders of the Republican party whose newly- 
written Lives appear before us for review. In 
almost every personal characteristic they were 
opposites, as they were in training, experience, 
and environment. One was a New England 
Brahmin, cold, domineering, exclusive, ultra- 
refined, a devotee of art and literature, abso- 
lutely without the sense of humor and with little 
knowledge of human nature. The other was a 
Kentucky poor-white, genial, approachable, self- 
trained and without formal culture, bubbling 
over with humor, knowing the hearts of men. 
Even their leading motives were not the same : 
Lincoln, much as he hated slavery, thought first 
of the Union and its preservation; while the 
wrongs of the Negro, the wickedness of the men 
who wronged him, and the righting of those 
wrongs, were first in Sumner’s mind. Sumner 
had not the balance, the sense of proportion, 
the saving salt of humor, that Lincoln had ; 
and his fame is already growing dim, while that 
of Lincoln increases steadily. Sumner could 
never have foreseen this ; for he failed to under- 
stand Lincoln, he patronized him, and lectured 
him mercilessly, while he felt perfectly sure of 
his own fame. Professor Haynes, in his new 
Life of Sumner, illustrates the eclipse of that 
statesman’s reputation by the answers submitted 
to college entrance examinations in Massachu- 
setts. He says: 

« Not one in ten of those boys in the commonwealth 

which Sumner had so long and so honorably represented 
showed any intelligent knowledge of the man. One re- 
plied: ‘Charles Sumner was always held in respect, even 
by the people of the South. Fort Sumner, Charleston, 
was named in his honor ’— an honor which several of the 
other papers also accorded him !” 
The comparative fame of Lincoln and Sumner 
at this time is curiously shown by the fact that 
while one can get a fair idea of Lincoln’s whole 
career from Haynes’s Life of Sumner, the name 
of Sumner is not found at all in Putnam’s Life 
of Lincoln. 

With all Sumner’s limitations, he did most 
efficient service at a crisis when he was the man 
for the hour, and his position is sure in the rank 
of our leading statesmen if not of our popular 

*Cuartes Sumner. By George H. Haynes, Ph.D. 
‘“* American Crisis Biographies.” Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 


ApraHaM Lincoxy, the People’s Leader in the Struggle 
for National Existence. By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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heroes. Professor Haynes's book is a clear and 
well-balanced formal biography of moderate size, 
its size and scope dictated by the requirements 
of the well-known series of American biographies 
to which it is added. The author shows himself 
a thorough student of the period, and his literary 
style is pleasing and effective. As the life of 
Sumner cannot be written apart from the leading 
political events of the exciting quarter-century 
between 1850 and 1875, the book is a readable 
and in the main trustworthy sketch of our 
national history during the Civil War era, as 
well as a good political biography of a forceful 
and interesting man. We cannot here under- 
take to follow through the outline of the book, 
which in the main takes the usual course familiar 
to students of the period. It will be a good 
reference-book for younger students of American 
history, and will interest readers who desire to 
become acquainted with the great men of the 
past century and lack time or energy for the 
mastery of the more extended biographies. The 
book naturally challenges comparison with the 
Life of Sumner by Mr. Moorfield Storey, issued 
in the “ American Statesmen Series” ten years 
ago. Inevitably they are much alike, being 
written from the same point of view, each for a 
series of political biographies. The book of 
Professor Haynes is rather fuller on the per- 
sonal side, and shows us more of the man. It is 
also more interestingly written ; the author has 
not been overwhelmed by the mass of his mate- 
rial, but has organized and given life to the story 
he had to tell. 

Major Putnam’s book is quite different, being 
a brief sketch of Lincoln and his work, enlarged 
from a centennial address given a year ago. Its 
origin indicates its character. Few details are 
given as the basis for characterization and appre- 
ciation, only the larger aspects of Lincoln’s life 
being included in the treatment. There is little 
to mark the sketch as noteworthy until the Civil 
War is reached ; here the writer’s own experi- 
ences in the army, and his personal relations to 
men and events, add life to the sketch and give 
it value. But it is chiefly what it purports to 
be, an enlarged memorial address. Included in 
the volume: is the text of Lincoln’s Cooper 
Institute speech, one of the greatest of American 
speeches, and one that had an important influ- 
ence in the shaping of history. Recognizing its 
greatness and anticipating its influence, two 
young lawyers, Charles C. Nott and Cephas 
Brainerd, later leaders of the New York bar, 
had the address corrected by Mr. Lincoln, and 
published with introduction and elaborate his- 





torical notes. This pamphlet, and the accom- 
panying correspondence with Mr. Lincoln never 
before published, gives the book unique interest 
for the historical student. 


CuHar.es H. Cooper. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Addressesana ©llected in one volume, the mis- 
essays, personal cellaneous contributions to historical 
and historical. writing made by Mr. James Ford 
Rhodes during the past ten years are published 
under the title “ Historical Essays ” (Macmillan Co. ) 
If more exact definition were needed, the title might 
be enlarged to “ Essays on Historical Writers and 
Writings.” In one group would fall the addresses 
delivered to historical societies on the historians 
Gibbon, Gardiner, Lecky, Green, and Sir Spencer 
Walpole, of the English school, and on Edward L. 
Pierce, John D. Cox, Edward Gaylord Bourne, and 
E. L. Godkin, American writers. To another group 
belong four occasional addresses on “History,” 
“Concerning the Writing of History,” “The Pro- 
fession of Historian,” and “ Newspapers as Historical 
Sources.” The four remaining productions comprise 
a critical discussion of the presidential office, a re- 
view of the administration of President Hayes, a 
new estimate of Cromwell based on Gardiner’s lec- 
tures, and an effort to prove that Columbia, S. C., 
was burned by looters of the city during the Civil 
War, and not by executive order. In these essays 
Mr. Rhodes preserves the painstaking accuracy 
characteristic of his former writings, but displays 
a slightly different style, since he is freed from the 
trammels of condensed narrative and has leisure to 
introduce a wealth of apt quotation. There is also 
the attractive personal note of a composition intended 
to be read to an audience. Especially does this be- 
come manifest in the personal tribute to the late E.G. 
Bourne, who was sometime an amanuensis to Mr. 
Rhodes. The essay on the presidential office is the 
most distinct contribution to historical writing, being 
descriptive of the contributions of each president to 
the prerogatives of the office. Hayes is praised for 
his “steadiness and equanimity ” in office, and for 
his “serene amiability and hopefulness.” Several 
of the essays are reprinted from magazines. The 
volume as a whole will be read with pleasure by 
the many admirers of the writings of this scholarly 
author. 


If the lover of autobiographies — a 
Psychology of the ind of literature which is very abun- 


tobiography. < 
Ey dant in these days— has never yet 


fathomed the secret of their fascination, now is the 
time for him to do so by reading Mrs. Anna Robeson 
Burr’s excellent book, “The Autobiography: A 
Critical and Comparative Study” (Houghton). Two 
hundred and sixty-five “ capital autobiographies,” in 
various languages, have been scrutinized by Mrs. 
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Burr from sundry points of view, with reference to 
their motive, their greater or less subjectivity, the 
occupation and character of the writer, the strength 
or weakness of memory displayed, and so on. Five 
appended tabulations group and re-group the works 
according to divers schemes, and a full index fur- 
nishes still another survey of the authors discussed. 
In any such attempt as this to bring scientific method 
to bear on subject-matter that refuses to be bounded 
by the strict demarcations of science, there is neces- 
sarily much of personal bias and individual opinion. 
For example, in speaking of the greater objectivity 
manifest in “the intellectual life of elder civiliza- 
tions,” Mrs. Burr declares that “this difference 
separates the ancient world from the modern as 
tangibly as a wall or a ditch” — which reminds 
one of the now discredited catastrophic theory of 
geologic change. She makes subjectivity, in a pro- 
nounced form, to begin with the Christian era, at 
least as far as the literary manifestation is concerned ; 
as if, centuries before, the Hindu and the Chinese 
mind had not attained to self-consciousness and left 
written evidence of the fact ; and as if the subjective 
element were not discernible even in certain of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Cicero, for instance, in 
his letters, his orations, and his philosophical writings, 
was very far from being dispassionately objective. 
On a later page she speaks of Cesar in the same 
breath with “ our basis for the general and particular 
study of sincerity,” linking his name with Augustine’s 
and Cardano’s. But if any chronicler of his own 
achievements ever understood the art of throwing 
dust in his reader’s eyes, the self-styled conqueror 
of Gaul must be accounted an adept. An illuminat- 
ing word on this has recently come from Signor 
Ferrero’s pen. However, these points must not be 
pressed unfairly. It is a new and far from easy task 
that Mrs. Burr has undertaken. With the exception 
of Professor Georg Misch’s “ Geschichte der Auto- 
biographien,” of which the first volume has just 
appeared, and is noted by her after sending her own 
book to the press, her work is the only one of its kind 
in the field; and its marks of painstaking industry, 
of careful thought, and of genuine enthusiasm, are 
too many to admit of aught, on the reviewer's part, 
but hearty commendation of the book. 


“The Old Librarian’s Almanack,” 
anold-schoot published at New Haven in 1773, 
tébrartan. and attributed to Master Jared Bean, 
Curator of the Connecticut Society of Antiquarians, 
is now re-issued as the first number of “ The Libra- 
rian’s Series” edited by Messrs. John Cotton Dana 
and Henry W. Kent, and published by the Elm 
Tree Press, of Woodstock, Vermont. The editor of 
this rare pamphlet is Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson, 
(“ Librarian” of the Boston “ Transcript”), who has 
already printed in that journal some choice extracts 
from the Almanack. After a brief preface setting 
forth all that is known about Master Bean and his 
Almanack (if which latter only two copies are now 
believed to be extant), Mr. Pearson leaves the reader 


Maxime of 





to revel at will in the unannotated pages of the 
unconscious humorist who has chosen to sign him- 
self “ Philobiblos” (in Greek characters). ‘“ Book- 
lover” he emphatically is, resenting the intrusion 
of book-borrowers, or even book-readers, into the 
literary treasure-house whose guardian he is, and 
where his happiest hours are in the six weeks of 
summer when doors are closed and all books have 
been called in and restored to their places on the 
shelves. With Sir Thomas Bodley, he scouts the 
notion that domestic cares can be made compatible 
with a librarian’s duties. Speaking of women and 
their blandishments, he admonishes us to “Shun 
them as you would the Devil.” And again, as to 
admitting women to a library: “Be suspicious of 
Women. They are given to the Reading of frivo- 
lous Romances, and at all events, their presence in 
a Library adds little to (if it does not, indeed, de- 
tract from) that aspect of Gravity, Seriousness and 
Learning which is its greatest Glory.” A “warder 
of the accumulated record of the world’s wisdom,” 
he elsewhere says, should be “ a person of sober and 
Godly life, learn’d, virtuous, chaste, moral, frugal 
and temperate.” Entering into the details of libra- 
rianship, he gives rules and advice that will move 
the modern librarian to mirth. Rhymed maxims, 
too, are scattered down the calendar pages, as, “ Let 
no intruders put your ease in doubt, Lock fast the 
door & keep the rascals out.” The right-hand pages 
are devoted to more detailed and serious discussion 
of matters interesting to “bibliothecaries.” In one 


instance this discussion takes metrical form, begin- 


ning, “ First of all matters, tis your greatest need 
To read unceasing & unceasing read.” A rare treat 
is in store for all readers of “The Old Librarian’s 
Almanack.” 


Mr. Homer Lea, reinforced by Gen- 

es *h erals Chaffee and Story, who con- 
’ tribute introductory words of cordial 

agreement with the author, has made a conscientious 
and not ineffective attempt, in his book entitled 
“The Valor of Ignorance” (Harper), to frighten 
the peaceful civilian into a consciousness of his 
unpreparedness to repel a Japanese invasion. The 
book is divided into two parts, — the first dealing 
with general principles, such as the (supposed) 
inevitability of continual warfare as long as human 
nature remains human nature, and the unquestioned 
superiority of trained soldiers to raw recruits ; and 
the second expounding, in a manner terrifying to 
the dweller on the Pacific coast, the ease with which 
the Mikado could seize upon that fair portion of our 
domain, under circumstances that exist at present. 
Our sole salvation, thinks Mr. Lea, lies in a 
formidable standing army and a mighty navy. 
He would have our navy made double the strength 
of any European navy. But why stop there? Sup- 
pose, while we are about it, a coalition of European 
and Asiatic powers against the United States. To 
meet it, let us have a navy twice the size of all the 
other navies combined; and as they increase in 
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strength, let our navy increase twice as fast. Why 
haggle over a few additional billions in our annual 
budget? One could take the author more seriously 
if he did not indulge in so many questionable gen- 
eralizations and assumptions. Granted his premises, 
the conclusions might follow. But when, for exam- 
ple, he asserts as an “invariable law” that “the 
boundaries of political units are never, other than 
for a moment of time, stationary — they must either 
expand or shrink,” he is formulating a plausible 
enough theory, but one refuted by actual experience. 
Switzerland, — to take but one instance, — has been 
acknowledged as an independent nation since 1648, 
and for three centuries before that she existed as a 
confederation of liberty-loving cantons. Yet how 
much has she expanded meanwhile, and how much 
has she shrank? And what signs does she show 
to-day of declining vigor? It is not by such books 
as Mr. Lea’s that universal peace is to be promoted, 
unless it be a peace armed to the teeth and more 
intolerable than an occasional war. 


Mr. J. D. Stewart’s “ How to Use a 
Library ” (London: Elliot Stock) is 
intended to give practical advice on 
the use of libraries in England, and its contents are 
therefore largely of British interest. There is much 
in the book, however, that is of universal application, 
and it will doubtless appeal to some of our own 
librarians. There are a few books in the American 
book-market on “ How to Read,” or “Books Worth 
Reading,” and so on, most of them having chapters 
on the use of libraries; but there has not been col- 
lected in any one place sufficient practical informa- 
tion on the best use of libraries, and of their tools and 
accessories — catalogues and bibliographies. Mr. 
Stewart’s book is not one to be followed too explicitly; 
for example, it makes no mention of inter-library 
loans, nor of the machinery of the library itself, a 
knowledge of which would certainly be of value to 
the users of libraries. The chapter on “Guides to 
Books” seems too closely confined to English bibli- 
ography; this results in some cases in undue mea- 
greness, even for so short a list as is here intended. 
There is one queer misprint, on p. 27, where J. 
Power’s “Handy Book about Books” (1870) and 
J. Sabin’s “ Bibliography of Bibliographies ” (1877) 
have been combined into “J. Sabin’s Handy Book 
about Books, 1877.” 


Good advice 
about using 
a Library. 


A slender book of graceful essays on 

ce Shee Mewwuir, little questions of art and literature, 
‘ ‘ of nature and life, comes from the 
skilful pen of Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell (Alice Meynell) 
under the title, “ Ceres’ Runaway, and Other Essays” 
(Lane). The “runaway” that gives its name to 
the opening essay is the grass or other verdure 
which grows in the streets and squares of Rome, in 
defiance of paving-stones and street-cleaners, and 
for which the author confesses a lurking fondness. 
As was to be expected from Mrs. Meynell, most of 
her pages betray more or less openly a predilection 





for things Italian; nor is this touch of enthusiasm 
a blemish on her work. The mere language of the 
country, and its patois, stir her to eloquence. So 
slight a phrase as piuttosto bruttini has a wonderful 
charm for her, though why she chooses the plural 
rather than the singular of the diminutive adjective 
for her praise does not appear. She contrasts our 
unmusical English with the liquid speech of Italy, 
but nevertheless finds a redeeming virtue in that 
convenient negative prefix, wn, common to German 
and to English. But in denying that the French 
enjoy the use of a similar prefix with the participle, 
after the analogy of our “unloved” and “ unfor- 
given,” she forgets the occurrence of a few such 
words as inoui, inconnu, inhabité. She has an 
untrite chapter on the trite subject of laughter, and 
three excellent ones on certain characteristics of 
children, evidently based on first-hand knowledge. 
Her style throughout possesses distinction, now and 
then verging on preciosity, and occasionally some- 
what marred by little affectations — as her repeated 
spelling of “judgment” with a superfluous e. Far 
better, however, these small blemishes of over- 
carefulness than the looseness and wantonness com- 
mon to so many prose writers of our day. 


In the days when Browning Societies 
were abroad in the land, and essays 
about Browning much in evidence, 
one of the most brilliant of these societies was the 
one in Boston, and one of its best writers was 
Francis B. Hornbrooke, D.D. At his death, six 
years ago, he left among his papers the manuscript 
of a book called “The Ring and the Book, an In- 
terpretation,” which is now published with a “ Fore- 
word” by Mrs. Hornbrooke (Little, Brown, & Co.). 
For those who like a book of this kind (and there 
are many who do) — who like to be told about a 
poem rather than to read the poem itself, who enjoy 
a prose paraphrase more than the original text — 
this is an excellent work. It concerns itself with 
analysis, description, and explanation, rather than 
with criticism ; it contains the comment and conclu- 
sions of one who was an appreciative reader and a 
good writer. If it shall serve to help readers of 
lesser insight, and to tempt them to turn to the 
original text of Browning’s masterpiece, it will do 
good service. 


An echo of the 
Browning cult 
in America. 


- Mr. Joseph Mills Hanson’s “The Con- 
on ape quest of Missouri” (McClurg) gives 
Western rivers. the story of the exploits of Captain 
Grant Marsh, for many years one of the foremost 
pilots on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. The 
narrative is based largely upon the reminiscences of 
Captain Marsh himself, verified by correspondence 
with others. It recalls glimpses of steamboat life 
of the period when the Mississippi and Missouri 
were great channels of Western trade. A great 
part of the volume is taken up with a description of 
the services of Captain Marsh during the Civil War, 
when he was a pilot on one of the Mississippi trans- 
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ports. The remaining part is a chronicle of steam- 
boating on the Missouri, and takes us into the midst 
of the scenes of Western trade and Indian struggles. 
The volume is written ostensibly for the popular 
reader, and not for the scientific historian. As such, 
it is very well done, and holds the attention with 
somewhat the same qualities as a novel. It is 
undoubtedly one of the best stories of steamboat life 
that has appeared from the press in recent years. 








NOTES. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton is engaged upon a work which 
he proposes to call “ What Is Wrong.” The title is 
suggestive, and will arouse keen interest in his large 
circle of admirers. 

“The Interdict: Its History and Its Operation,” by 
Dr. Edward B. Krehbiel, is an Adams Prize Essay, and 
is now published in book form by the American His- 
torical Association. 

The last of the three books by Marion Crawford, 
which were left unpublished at the time of their au- 
thor’s death, is “The Undesirable Governess,” which 
will appear this spring. 

« Life in the Greenwood,” by Miss Marion Florence 
Lansing, is a volume of short stories for children retold 
from the Robin Hood ballads in simple prose. It is 
published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. in their “Open Road 
Library of Juvenile Literature,” and is prettily illus- 
trated. 

“The History of Political Parties in the Province of 
New York, 1760-1776” is the title of a bulky mono- 
graph by Professor Carl Lotus Becker, now published 
in the “ History Series” of the University of Wisconsin 
Bulletin. The work is a doctoral dissertation of three 
years ago. 

Herr Sudermann’s “ Rosen,” a group of four one-act 

lays, is translated from the German by Miss Grace 

rank, and published by the Messrs. Scribner. The 
titles of the plays (in translation) are “Streaks of 
Light,” “ Margot,” “The Last Visit,” and “The Far- 
away Princess.” 

A new edition of that practical and valuable work, 
“Punishment and Reformation,” by Dr. Frederick 
Howard Wines, is published by the Messrs. Crowell in 
their “ Library of Economics and Politics.” The book 
is provided with much new material, and is brought 
thoroughly up to date. 

Mrs. Demetra Vaka Brown, whose book on the life 
of Turkish women, “ Haremlik,” was one of the import- 
ant books of last year, has written in collaboration with 
her husband, Kenneth Brown, a novel which will appear 
this month. It deals in an unusual way with the subject 
of international marriages. 

A handsome edition of “ Pope’s Rape of the Lock,” 
with three portraits in photogravure, is published by 
Mr. Henry Frowde. The editor is Mr. George Holden, 
who contributes an elaborate historical and critical in- 
troduction, and supplies the other apparatus that prop- 
erly goes with such an annotated edition. 

A capital book for children is provided by the 
«Stories from Old Chronicles,”’ which Miss Kate Ste- 
phens has put into simple narrative form in a volume 
published by the Sturgis & Walton Co. The selection 





begins with King Lear and ends with the Princes in the 
Tower. The editor has drawn from many sources, 
such as Asser, Holinshed, Froissart, and Malory, and 
made a collection that should prove very seductive to 
any child of unperverted taste. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new novel, “ Rest Harrow,” 
now running in Scribner’s Magazine,” tells more about 
the life history of Senhouse, the painter and vagabond, 
who is Mr. Hewlett’s most successful character, and 
the hero of “ Halfway House” and “Open Country.” 
Later in the year, “ Rest Harrow ” will be published in 
book form. 

Messrs. Hinds, Noble, & Eldridge publish a volume 
entitled “Intercollegiate Debates,” which is made up 
of briefs and reports of actual disputations held during 
the past twelvemonth. There are twenty-five subjects 
in all, each provided with a list of references. A long 
list of other subjects fitted for academic use is given in 
an appendix. 

An interesting literary announcement is that of a col- 
lection of “ Letters of John Stuart Mill,” edited with 
an introduction by Mr. Hugh Elliott. The letters 
cover the period from 1829, when Mill began his 
« Logic,” to his death in 1873, and are written to a 
number of the most interesting personalities of the day, 
both in France and England. 

“The Kulturkampf” is a historical monograph by 
the late Gordon Boyce Thompson of the University of 
Toronto, and is published by the Macmillan Co. (of 
Canada). The author died before his researches were 
completed, and the work is not all that he intended it 
to be, but his former associates have thought it deserv- 
ing of publication, although far from complete. 

The new edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “ New 
History of Painting in Italy from the II. to the XVI. 
Century,” as revised by Mr. Edward Hutton, is now 
completed by the publication of the third volume, de- 
voted to the Florentine, Umbrian, and Sienese schools 
of the fifteenth century. This volume, like its fellows, 
is beautifully printed and richly illustrated. Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. are the publishers. 

Mr. Clinton Scollard, the well-known poet, and Mr. 
Thomas S. Jones Jr., one of our younger writers whose 
verse we have had occasion to commend, are about to 
issue together a volume of lyrics and sonnets with the 
title “ From the Heart of the Hills ” —a title referring 
to the New York hill country in which the authors 
live. The edition will be elegantly printed and 
bound, and will bear the imprint of Geo. W. Browning, 
Clinton, N.Y. 

In good season for Lincoln’s birthday, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. will publish a small volume from the 
pen of Hon. Isaac N. Phillips, reporter for the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, which embodies an analysis of Lin- 
coln’s character in a distinctly original manner. The 
same firm also announces a volume entitled “ Abraham 
Lincoln: The Tribute of a Century,” comprising the 
best of the many addresses on Lincoln delivered 
throughout the country on the occasion of last year’s 
celebration of the centenary of Lincoln’s birth. 

The February “Century” contains many apprecia- 
tions of its late editor, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, 
with consideration of various phases of Mr. Gilder’s 
public activities, by George E. Woodberry, Henry 
van Dyke, Jacob A. Riis, Cecilia Beaux, and Robert 
Underwood Johnson; and tributes by President Taft, 
Ambassador Bryce, John Burroughs, Andrew Carnegie, 
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Helen Keller, and many others, who knew and loved 
the man. There is also a reproduction of the portrait 
painting by Cecilia Beaux, and of Mr. Gilder’s last 
serious poem, “ Love in a City.” The announcement is 
definitely made that Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, 
who has long shared with Mr. Gilder the editorial 
responsibility of “The Century,” now becomes the chief 
editor. Mr. Johnson is a capable and experienced man, 
and the interests of the magazine are not likely to suffer 
in his hands. 


The “Librarian’s Series,” of which the first number | Acai 


is noticed in another column of this issue, will include, 
besides “The Old Librarian’s Almanack,” “The Rev. 
John Sharpe and his Proposal for a Publick Library at 
New York, 1713,” by Mr. Austin Baxter Keep; «The 
Librarian,” being selections from the department thus 
named of the Boston “ Evening Transcript,” and written 
by Mr. Edmund Lester Pearson; “Some of the Best 
Books on the History and Administration of Libraries 
Published Prior to 1800,” being an annotated list com- 
piled by Miss Beatrice Winser; « The Hoax Concerning 
the Burning of the Alexandrian Library,” by Joseph 
Octave Delepierre, 1860-61, and translated and anno- 
tated by Mr. George Parker Winship; and “ The Early 
History of Libraries,” by the late Karl Dziatzko, libra- 
rian of Gottingen University, and translated by Mr. 
Edward Harmon Virgin. The subscription price for 
the six numbers is five dollars. Mr. John Cotton Dana 
and Mr. Henry W. Kent edit the series, which is pub- 
lished by the Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont. 

Among Matthew Arnold’s odd comments on this 
country, after his memorable visit here a few years 
before his death, is a remark (referring to the New York 
“Evening Post”) about a paper « written by Godkin, 
an expatriated Anglo-Irishman.” This queer conception 
of a journal “written” by its editor is carried out 
quite literally in “The Forerunner” of Mrs, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, the third monthly issue of which is 
before us. It is written from begianing to end by its 
editor, who is also publisher and business manager, — 
not improbably compositor and bookkeeper as well. 
Editorials, notes, comments, even stories and poems, 
are all from her ready and versatile pen. For the first 
time in her life, says Mrs. Gilman, she is able to print 
such of her writings as she wishes to, and not such as 
editors will let her print. To one of her ardent and 
vital temperament, this must be a joy indeed, and we 
hope it will be one forever. Mrs. Gilman is a forceful 
and stimulating writer, with plenty of convictions and 
no lack of courage for them. No one is likely to fail 
of getting a full dollar’s worth, who sends that amount 
for a year’s subscription to “The Forerunner,” 67 Wall 
Street, New York. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1910. 


Acting, Great, and the Modern Drama. W. P. Eaton. Scribner. 

Architecture, Modern, Growth of. T. Hastings. No. Amer.Rev. 

African Game Trails—V. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 

Alphonso XIII. Xavier Paoli. McClure. 

5 Bookman. 

R 5 an. 

Animal Behavior, New Science of. J.B. Watson. Harper. 

Arctic, An Ethnologist in the. V.Stefansson. Harper. 

Art in America, The Story of. Arthur Hoeber. Bookman. 
this Year—160,000. E. M. West. Review of Reviews. 

Boy Criminals—V. Ben B. Lindsey. Everybody's. 

Brennan Mono-rail Car, The. Perceval Gibbon. McClure. 

Buffalo-Hunt, The Last Great. C.F. Carter. Munsey. 





2 Business Success and Failure. Frank Greene. Century. 


Canada’s Work for her Farmers. L. 8. Brownell. McClure. 
Chambers, Robert W. Frederick Taber Cooper. Bookman. 
Coal Supply of To-day, Our. G. E. Mitchell. Review of Reviews. 
Connecticut River, Utilization of. L. Bullard. World To-day. 
Cost of Living — Need it Increase? W. E. Clark. Rev. of Revs. 
Courts, Our. William A. White. American. 
Damascus, The Spell of. Robert Hichens. Century. 
Dante and Beatrice. J. B. Fletcher. Atlantic. 
Dead Sea, Beyond the Ellsworth Huntington. Harper. 
Drinker, Moderate, Confessions ofa. MeClure. 
Dutch Literature, Modern. A.S. Van Westrum. Bookman. 
Earle, George H., Jr. John Kimberly Mumford. Munsey. 
tor, Reminiscences ofan. W.H.Rideing. McClure. 
Education outside of Books. J. M. Rogers. Lippincott. 
Election, The, in Great Britain. W.T. Stead. Rev. of Revs. 
Empress Katherine and Prince Potemkin. L.Orr. Munsey. 
England and Germany — Will They Fight? World’s Work. 
English Liberalism, Four Years of. North American Review, 
High, The Futureof. A.D. Noyes. Atlantic. 
Flagler, Henry M., and Florida. Edwin Lefévre. Everybody’s. 
Flaubert, The Spirit of. Ellen FitzGerald. Putnam. 
Foot-Bali Team, An All-Time All-America. W. Camp. Century. 
France, Decadence in. Mrs. Bellamy Storer. No. Amer. Rev. 
Gilder, Richard Watson, Public Activities of. Century. 
Gold in Relation to Cost of Living. J.Fisher. Rev. of Revs. 
Grand Opera in Comic Art. Gardner Teall. Bookman. 
Great Britain, The Political Crisis in. T.P.O’Connor. Munsey. 
Half-Century, The Past. C. M. Harvey. Putnam. 
Hearn, Lafcadio, Japanese Letters of—III. Atlantic. 
Housekeeper, The.and Rising Prices. A. C. Laut. Rev. of Revs. 
Howe, Julia Ward, and her Family. N.H.Dole. Munsey. 
Hueffer, Ford Madox, Reminiscences of. Harper. 
Humanity. Happy—I. F. Van Eden. World’s Work. 
India, Intellectual Leadership in. P.S.Reinsch. Atlantic. 
Ireland, The New — XII. Sydney Brooks. No. Amer. Review 
Italy, In, with an Unromantic Pair. Louise C. Hale. Harper. 
Jusserand, M.,on English Literature. B. Matthews. Putnam. 
Lagerléf, Selma. Edwin Bjérkman. Review of Reviews. 
Landscape in Music. LaurenceGilman. Harper. 
Lewis, Ida—A Half-Forgotten Heroine. J. E. Clauson. Putnam. 





//Lite-Work, Finding a. Hugo Miinsterberg. McClure. 


Lincoln, The Beauty of. Gutzon Borglum. Hverybody’s. 
Lodge, George Cabot. Edith Wharton. Scribner. 

Martin, Homer, The Art of. Charlesde Kay. Century. 
Merriam. C. E., in Politics. Shailer Mathews. World To-Day. 
Mexico, Barbarous. Herman Whitaker. American. 

Ministry, The Decrease in. C.T. Brady. Review of Reviews. 
Modjeska, Helena, Memoirs of—III. Century. 

Money Trust, Building a. C.M.Keys. World’s Work. 

Mount Vernon, The Preservation of. A.G. Baker. Century. 
Mountaineer’s English. Henderson D. Norman. Atlantic. 
Mukden, The Color of. Elizabeth W. Wright. Atlantic. 
Nervousness — A National Menace. 8. McComb. Everybody's. 
New Zealand — Its Problems and Policy. North Amer. Review. 
Nitrogen Starvation. ©. E. Woodruff. North Amer. Review. 
Pacific Coast, The Progressive. H.T. Finck. Scribner. 
Pensions for Women Teachers. Lilian C. Flint. Century. 
Photography, A New Departurein. R.W. Wood. Century. 
Poetic Justice, The Decline of. R.M. Alden. Atlantic. 

Police, The Menace of—II. Hugh C. Weir. World To-day. 
Portraiture, Some Masters of. Elisabeth L.Cary. Putnam. 


/Press, Waning Power of the. F.E. Leupp. Atlantic. 


Prohibition in Alabama. Bobert Hiden. World To-day. 
Public Works, Confessions of an Inspector of. World’s Work. 
Railroading, Intensiye. C.F.Speare. Review of Reviews. 
Railroads, Fair Regulation of. 8.O. Dunn. No. Amer. Review. 
Reconstruction Period, Diary of. Gideon Wells. Atlantic. 
Remington, Frederick, Painter. R.Cortissoz. Scribner. 
Republican Party—Is It Breaking Up? R.S. Baker. American. 
Rome, a City of Foundations. J.N. McIlwraith. World To-day. 
Roosevelt in Uganda. E.M. Newman. World To-day. 
Samaritan, A Modern. Walter P. Eaton. Munsey. 

Schools and School-Children. EleanorAtkinson. World To-day. 
Sex Emphasis, A False. A.C. Etz. North American Review. 
Sherman, In the Path of. W.W.Lord,Jr. Harper. 


ell. b 
Taxpayers, Ignorance of. Roby Danenbaum. World To-day. 
Teachers, The Trouble with. W. McAndrew. World’s Work. 
Tennyson, Talks with. Elizabeth R.Chapman. Putnam. 
Vedder, Elihu, Reminiscences of — II. World’s Work, 
Waller’s Couplets, Origin of. W.W.Gay. North Amer. Rev. 
Wealth, Our, in Swamp and Desert. J.J. Hill. World’s Work. 
Wilderness, Battle of the —IX. Morris Schaff. Atlantic. 
Wireless Railroading. Robert F. Gilder. Putnam. 
Worry, The Unwisdom of. Woods Hutchinson. Munsey. 
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List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 56 titles, includes books 
eceived by Tue D1 since its last tssue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Saint Teresa of Spain. By Helen Hester Colvill. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 348 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
of Léonard, Hairdresser to Queen Marie- 
Antoinette. Translated by E. Jules Méras. Illustrated, 
12mo, 321 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. 

Fifty Years of New Japan. Compiled by Count Shigénobo 
Okuma; translated by Marcus B. Huish. In 2 volumes, 
large 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

Quantrill and the Border Wars. By William Elsey Con- 
nelley. Illustrated, large 8vo, 589 pages. Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.: Torch Press. $3.50 net. 

The Works of James Buchanan. Comprising his Speeches, 
State Papers, and Private Correspondence. Edited by John 
Bassett Moore. Volume X., 1856-1860. Large 8vo, 467 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. (Sold only in sets.) 

The History of N Immigration to the United 
States, from the Earliest Beginning to the Year 1848. By 
George T. Flom. 8vo, 407 pages. Iowa City, Ia.: Pevetely 
printed. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Legends of the City of Mexico. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 165 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.30 net. 

Boccaccio and his Imitators in German, English, French, 
Spanish, and Italian Literature. By Florence Nightingale 
Jones. 8vo, 46 pages. University of Chicago Press. 50 cts. net. 

The Path of Light: The Bodhicharyavatara of Santi-Deva. 
Translated by L. D. Barnett. 16mo, 107 pages. “Wisdom 
of the East Series.” E.P. Dutton &Co. 60 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Works of George Meredith, Memorial Edition. First 
volumes: The Shaving of Shagpat; The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. Each illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only in sets by subscription.) 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Poems Written in Early Youth, 1851. By George Meredith. 
12mo, 269 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Flower and Thorn: Later Poems. By Lloyd Mifflin. Large 
8vo, 50 pages. Henry Frowde. 

Tales from Tasso, and Other Poems and Translations. By 
G. Grinnell-Milne. Large 8vo, 315 pages. London: David 
Nutt. 

The Rose-Jar. By Thomas 8. Jones, Jr. 16mo, 61 pages. 
Clinton, N. Y.: George William Browning. 

The English Parnassus: An Anthology of Longer Poems. 
With introduction and notes by W. Macneile Dixon and 
H. J. C. Grierson. 8vo, 767 pages. Oxford University Press. 

The End of the Game, and Other Plays and Stories. By 
Otto 8. Mayer. 8vo, 125 pages. New York: Moods Publish- 
ing Co. $1. net. 

Oaten Reeds: Poems. By Rufus Childress. With portrait, 
12mo, 119 pages. Chicago: Clinic Publishing Co. 

Home Once More, and Other First Poems. By H. V. Storey. 
8vo, 68 pages. Oxford: Shelley Book Agency. Paper. 


FICTION. 
On = Branch. By Pierre de Coulevain; translated by Alys 
Hallard. 12mo, 306 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Kingdom of Slender Swords. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Illustrated in color, 12mo, 436 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
Lord Loveland Discovers America. By C. N.and A. M. 
Williamson. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 392 pages. Bobbs- 

Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Biography of a Boy. By Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 321 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
John Arrowsmith— Planter, By Belle Bushnell. Ilus- 
trated, 12mo, 466 pages. Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Torch Press. 

50. 


$1.50. 
The Sins of Society. By Cecil Raleigh. 12mo, 292 pages. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 





RELIGION. 

Orders and Unity. By CharlesGore. 12mo, 233 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Christian Pastor in the New Age. By Albert Josiah 
Lyman. 12mo,184 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell &Co. $1. net. 

ae | Upward Day by Day. Edited by Emily V. Ham- 

mond. i2mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

A New Heaven and a New Earth; or, The Way to Life 
Eternal. By Charles Brodie Patterson. 8vo, 285 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Supreme Problem: An Examination of Historical 
Christianity. By J. Godfrey Raupert. 12mo, 339 pages. 
Buffalo: Peter Paul & Son. 

Two Beautiful Prayers from the Lips of Jesus. By Willard 
Nathan Tobie. Decorated, 16mo, 99 pages. Jennings & 
Graham. 50 cts. net. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles, Native and Accli- 
matised. By C. 8. Cooper and W. Percival Westell. In two 
—— illustrated in color, etc.,4to. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

. net. 

Darwin and the Humanities. By James Mark Baldwin. 
Vol. II., 8vo, 118 pages. Baltimore: Review Publishing Co. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1908. Illustrated, large 8vo, 801 pages. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Children’s Catalog : A Guide to the Best Reading for Young 
People. Compiled by Marion E. Potter. Large 8vo, 450 
pages. Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co. 9%. net. 

How to Use a Library: Practical Advice to Students and 
General Readers. By James Douglas Stewart. 16mo, 8 
pages. London: Elliot Stock. 

A List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of Congress. 
Compiled under the direction of Phillip Lee Phillips. In 2 
volumes, large 8vo, 1659 pages. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. $2.35 net. 

The American Annual of Photography, 1910: Volume 
XXIV. Edited by John A. Tennant. Illustrated, 8vo, 328 
pages. New York: Tennant & Ward. Paper, 75 cts.; cloth, 
$1.25 net. 

EDUCATION. 


A Manual of Common School Law. By C.W. Bardeen. 
12mo, 470 pages. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. $1.50 net. 

Michelet’s Histoire de France. Edited by Douglas Labaree 
Buffom. ié6mo. 511 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Crowell’s Shorter French Texts. New volumes: De Musset’s 
Croisilles ; Scribe’s Mon Etoile; St. Hilaire’s Anecdotes sur 
Napoléon; Hugo’s Le Bataille de Waterloo; Fisher’s 
La Belle au Bois Dormant; Reichenbach’s Duex Comédies 
Enfantines; Laboulaye’s Le Chateau de la Vie; Rozan’s 
Les Petites Ignorances de la Conversation; Lailavoix’s 
La Brance de Paquin Fis; Macé’s Contes du Petit ChAizau; 
Quatre Contes des Mille et une Nuits. Each 16mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per vol., 25 cts. net. 

Part Songs for Mixed Voices. By John B.Shirley. Large 
8vo, 272 pages. American Book Co. 75 cts. 

Nature Study by Grades: A Text-Book for Lower Grammar 
Grades. By Horace H. Cummings. Illustrated, 12mo, 208 
pages. American Book Co. 60 cts. net. 

Select Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb; edited by John F. 
Genung. With portrait, 16mo, 264 pages. American Book 


Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson; edited by 
Franklin T. Baker. With portrait, 16mo, 299 pages. Charles 
E. Merrill Co. 40 cts. net. 

Merrill’s English Texts. New volume, containing: Poe’s 
The Raven ; Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish ; 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound. Illustrated, 16mo, 191 pages. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 25 cts. net. 

Tres Comedias Modernas, en un Acto y en Prosa. By Fred- 
eric William Morrison. 16mo, 186 pages. Henry Holt & Co, 

Lyell’e Travels in North America in the Years 1841-2. 
Edited by John P. Cushing. 16mo, 172 pages. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 30 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Anti-Pragmatism: An Examination into the Prospective 
Rights of Intellectual Aristocracy and Social Democracy. 
By Albert Schinz. 12mo, 317 pages. Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50 net. 
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Harper’s Library of Living Thought. New volumes: 
Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, by Charles Henry Hawes 
and Harriet B. Hawes; Roman Law in Medizval Europe, 
by Pavl Vinogradoff; Diamonds, by Sir William Crookes. 
Each 16mo. Harper & Brothers. Per vol., 75 cts. net. 

Punishment and Reformation. By Frederick H. Wines. 
New edition; 12mo, 387 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

A New History of Painting in Italy, from the II. to the 
XVI. Century. By Crowe and Cavalcaselle; edited by 
Edward Hutton. Volume III., illustrated, large 8vo, 554 
pages. E.P. Dutton &Co. $5. net. 

The Seminoles of Florida. By Minnie Moore-Willson; with 
introduction by Edward 8. Martin. Illustrated, 12mo, 218 
pages. Moffat, Yard &Co. $1.25 net. 

The Encyclopedia of the Stable : A Complete Manual of the 
Horse. By Vero Shaw. Illustrated, large 8vo, 363 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

The Sensitive Child, as Revealed in Some Talks with a Little 
Boy. By Kate Whiting Patch. 16mo, 93 pages. Moffat, 
Yard, & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Individual Responsibility. By Frank W. Patch. 16mo, 37 
pages. Moffat, Yard&Co. 50 cts. net. 

Do It toa Finish. By Orison Swett Marden. 16mo, 54 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cts. net. 








F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 


STORIES WANTED &ib'semac 
Short stories, 2,000 to 4,000 words. What have you ready, 
Serial stories, 20,000 to 40,000 words. or in preparation? 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Popular Fashions Dept., Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Writeus. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmummenam, Ene. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 














W ANTE TYPEWITING to do at home by lady of 15 years 

experience; especially expert in literary lines. Rates 
reasonable. Special care given MSS. from a distance. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. BRUNTON, 3337 So. Park Ave., Chicago. Phone Douglas 4657. 








of Famous People Bought and Sold 








Autog ra ph q Catalogue mailed free. 
tt JOHN HEISE 
Le ers 410 Onondaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








THE INDEXERS 


Have opened an office for Indexing Books and Periodicals, Commer- 
cial and Municipal records; cataloguing Private Libraries; making 
Translations; carrying on Research and general Bibliographical 
work. Their equipment is ten years’ experience as librarians, organ- 
izers of libraries, and instructors in Library Schools. 

Reference by permission to Miss M. W. Plummer, Director Pratt 
Institute Library School, and Mr. H. E. Legler, Librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library. 


JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
Office of American Booksellers’ Association 
27 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 








A New Volume in The Art of Life Series. 
Epwarp Howarp Griaes, Editor. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values with Directions for Personal Application 
By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, President of Bowdoin College. 
’ At all bookstores. 50 cts net; postpaid, 55 cts. 











The Home 


Poetry Book 


We have all been 


wanting so 
long. 








Edited by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 


“GOLDEN POEMS" contains more of everyone’ 

favorites than any other collection by orm a 
lar price, and has besides the wong Ses best o the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 

Other collections may contain more poems of one 

ind or more by one aut. 

“GOLDEN POEMS” (by British and American 
Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writers, 
covering the whole range of English literature. 





“Golden Poems 

















B. W. HUEBSCH PUBLISHER NEW YORY CITY 





“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of families who love poetry. It is 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their favorite poets—it offers 
the poems they I like best, all és one volume. 

The selections in ‘GOLDEN POEMS ”’ are classi- 
fied according to their subjects: By the Fire- 

side; Nature’s Voices; Dreams and Fancies; 

Friendship and Sympathy; Love; Liberty and 

a Battle Echoes; Humor; Pathosand 

Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered Leaves. 

“GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide eo sapeel. of * 
tractively printed and beautifull 
-- an especially appropriate Christnas 


gi 
In two styles binding, ornamental and flexible 
leather. Sent on receipt of price, $1.50. 
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AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR EVERY READER 


Right Reading Sa of the most notable things which distinguished 


writers of the nineteenth century have said in praise 


of books and by way of advice as to what books to read 
Words of Good Counsel are here reprinted. Every line has something golden in 
on the Choice and Use 


it.—New York Times Saturday Review. 
of Books, Selected from A®= one of the ten authors represented would be a safe 
Ten Famous Authors guide, to the extent of the ground that he covers; 
: but the whole ten must include very nearly everything 
of the 19th Century that can judiciously be said in regard to the use of 
books.—Hartford Courant. 
|= editor shows rare wisdom and: good sense in his 
selections, which are uniformly helpful. 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AT —Boston Transcript. 
THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS T= is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so 
much that is practical and profitable for every reader 
. in these pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong 
Red cloth, gilt top, uncut, in us as the religious impulse is in some people we would 
80 cts. net. scatter this little volume broadcast as a tract. 


— New York C ial Advertiser. 
Half calf or balf morocco, ew York Commercial Advertiser 
$2.00 net. 











SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















Po OR 6 es 8 ee ee se 


You can preserve your current 
BOOK numbers of THe D1Az at a trifi- 
ing cost with the 
advertiseO or ERFECT 
; : AMPHLET 
mentioned in RESERVER 
ee An improved form of binder 
this LSSTLE may holding one number or a vol- 
ume as firmly as the leaves of a 
book. Simple in operation, and 
be had y, OU looks like a book on the shelf. 
ROW NE AY Substantially made, 
with “THe DIAL” 
| stamped on the back. 
KSTORE | Sent, postpaid, for 
The Fine Arts Building || 25 CENTS 
Michigan Blva, Chicago Tue D1at Company, CHIcaco 


tcecnctlldinennnittttdiaaenattttltmanaaetin 
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ETCHED PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


By JACQUES REICH 

GEO. WASHINGTON, ALEX. HAMILTON, THOS. JEFFERSON, 
BENJ. FRANKLIN, ANDREW JACKSON, PAUL JONES, JAS. MADI- 
SON, DAN’L WEBSTER, GEO. WM. CURTIS, WM. McKINLEY, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, THEO. ROOSEVELT, GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND, AUTOGRAPHED BY MR. CLEVELAND; ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, PRONOUNCED TO BE THE BEST PORTRAIT OF THE 
GREAT PRESIDENT; GEN. U. 8. GRANT, JOHN MARSHALL. 


Size of plates 14x 18 inches 


furrow the brow are significant of the period of 
— New York Herald. 
“ Toe Warts Hovuss, Washington, Febr. 2, 1909. 
“Mr. JACQUES REICH, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“Dear Sir: I had the pleasure of seeing your 
> See ey oy for the President, 
I am the only 
y feature 


get 
WM. H. CROOK.” 


SERIES OF ETCHINGS OF AUTHORS: 


TENNYSON, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, 
MRS. H. B. STOWE. PLATES 11x14. 
THACKERAY, GEORGE MEREDITH. PLATES 8x10. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 13% x 18% 


For List and prices apply to 


JACQUES REICH $s, ister isi.ter '* 








A History of Architecture 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 

Vols. I. and II. now ready. Vol. II. just published, treats 
of the architecture of India, China, Japan, and Persia, the 
early Christian monuments, the Byzantine and Moslem 
tecture. and concludes with an exhaustive treatment of 

the Developed or Later Romanesque. 

(Vol. III. in preparation.) 
500 pages and 400 illustrations to each volume. 

Cloth, net, per vol., $5.00. Half morocco, net, per vol., $7.50. 

Carriage extra. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 








Just Published 


THE HARVARD 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 


JANUARY, 1910 
CONTENTS 


The Theology of Charles Carroll Everett William W. Fenn 
. Arthur C. McGiffert 


Can Fragma Furnish a va Pldleonhnal Basis for 
Theology ? Douglas C. Macintosh 
- David G. Lyon 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 











SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 








Choice 


FRENCH 
CALENDARS 
For 1910 
With wey Ae we ee 

the best French autho: 
prices — 40 cents, 50 cents, 


60 cents, 75 cents, $1.00. $1.25, 
and $1.50 each, postpaid. 


A List of 
FRENCH 
BOOKS 


suitable for Holiday Gifts 
will be sent free when re- 
quested; also complete 
catalogues of all French 
Books if desired. 




















Each For All ard All For Each 


By JOHN PARSONS, D.D. 








tion of its principles. 


This volume is designed to meet the need for a convenient reference book, for the 
general reader especially, on the social questions of the day — a volume with indexes to 
every phase of the subject embraced in its limited space, and making systematic applica- 


It is not a scientific treatise on sociology, but it applies the results reached by science 
to a mass of questions in education, industry, philanthrophy, government, and religion. 


(Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net.) 











Sturgis & Walton Company, 31-33 East 27th Street, New York City 
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ART BOOKS Reaching Librarians 


Publishers Remainders 


and Overstock 


OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES BY 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE HUNDRED BEST PICTURES 
Being One Hundred of the Most Famous Examples of the 
Painter’s Brush in the History of the World’s Art. Collected 
from the galleries of New York, London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 


we are able to offer this set for $2.00. Express paid. 

The pictures are reproduced in half tone and printed in sepia 
from a very fine screen; they have the appearance of photo- 
gravures. We have sold over 300 sets — mostly to libraries and 


colleges. One library writes us: “Our people likethe Hundred | 


Best Pictures. Send us 12 more sets.” Another library 
“ Send us 16 more sets of the Hundred Best Pictures. 
are a genuine bargain.” 


AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 
By Lewis Hind. Contains over 40 illustrations of the artist’s 
work. Published by The International Studio, 1908. Bound in 
paper. Publishers’ price $3.50 net. $1.50. Express 25c. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOR 
PAINTING 


With Biographical list of Painters. By H. M. Cundall. 58 
colored illustrations. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1908. Publishers’ 
price , $6.00 net. $2.75. Express 30c. 


NATURE’S AID TO DESIGN 
By E.S. D. Owen and Louise W. Bunce. Comprising 115 half- 
tone reproductions from photographs of flowers, leaves, and 
plants. Published by John Lane Co.. 1907, at $5.00 net. 
Our special price $1.50. Express 30c. 
This work will be found useful in designs and in drawing 
and art classes. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING 


By Richard Muther,4vols. Last revised edition. E. P. Dutton 
&Co. Published at $25.00 net. $15.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BARGAIN 
Appleton’s Universal Encyclopedia 


writes: 
They 


13 vols. Last revised edition. D. Appleton & Com- | 


pany. Published price, $48.00. $17.50. 


A Reference Librarian writes us: “ I want to thank you | 


for enabling me to buy Appleton’s Universal Encyclopedia at 
such a low price. Itis one of the best book bargains I have seen.” 


Send for List of Encyclopedias 
and Dictionaries 

We handle publishers’ remainders, ends of editions, reference 
books, and subscription books. We guarantee all books which 
we sell to be perfect and to give satisfaction. The Librarian of 
@ large library in the West writes us: “It is a pleasure to do 
business with people like you.” We have an eight-page cata- 
legue of publishers’ remainders in press which will be mailed 
en request. Our January Clearance Catalogue of second-hand 
and shop-worn books is worth your consideration. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








 Chepeaaehd publisher of worth-while 

books knows the importance of 
library orders. Indeed, the financial 
success of many books depends wholly 
upon whether or not they are bought 
by libraries. And in any advertising 


campaign the wise publisher gives 
and the art galleries of Europe. Reproduced in sepia with | 
critical notes on the artists. Published in 17 parts at 50 centsa | 
part. Complete set, $8.50. Owing to thefailureof the publishers, | 


the librarian a very prominent place 
in his calculations. 





(= of the largest libraries in this 
country is the Newberry of 
Chicago. Its librarian said recently: 
“| always read THE DIAL pencil in 
hand, for it is now my habit to read 
for two—myself and the Newberry 
Library.” Practically every librarian 
of importance in America reads THE 
DIAL, and reads it in that way—pencil 
in band, marking items for purchase. 











THER journals reach librarians, in 
some degree ; but no other exer- 

cises the same direct and personal 
| influence with them. This fact alone 
_ gives THE DIAL a position apart from 
any other book medium, — makes it, 
indeed, an absolutely essential medium 
to every publisher of serious books. 





THE DIAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





























LIBRARY AGENTS 





covers more than half a century. 


7 igergeig PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library 
business intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 
Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English 
orders for American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English 
books, without the commission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practica- 
ble to bay all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of 
standard books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch 
with the current publications of the day. Their business experience 





NEW YORK 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 





PUTNAMS LONDON 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


24 Bedford St., Strand 



































Library Book Orders 


We have conducted a special depart- 
ment for many years that has been 
exceptionally successful in handling 
book orders from 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges, 


and Universities 


We have on our shelves the most 
complete and most comprehensive 
assortment of books to be found in 
any bookstore in the entire country. 
This enables us to make full ship- 
ments of our orders with the 
utmost despatch. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


‘LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 

















THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 


Wholesale Dealers in the 
Books of All Pablishers 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Libraries Suppiied 
Promptly at the Low- 


est Market Prices 





Our prices are the lowest for all parts of 
the United States. In addition to our 
large stock of the books of all publishers, 
we have unexcelled facilities for securing 
promptly books not in stock and making 
shipments complete. Our import depart- 
ment is thoroughly equipped. Save de- 
lay by ordering from New York City— 
the publishing centre of the country. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE SUBSTANCE OF + 7. — By Jou Srareo. $1.00 net. 
Socialist Part II. — Private 


Part I.— The ey fe 
seal Liberty Inthe Socalt State Part III. — The Moral Value of 


Class 

EVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM: x, bt age and Affirmation. By 
Epwarp Baryersm. $1.00 portance to stu- 
dents of world politics who wish to unbesstena real of 
the German the author is the 


INDIA: impressions and Suggestions. By J. Kem Hanrpm, MP. 
1.00 net! “A relentless of social, and economic 
from observation, and plans for their betterment. 


wena — he 4 its Use and Abuse.* By Epwarp Howarp 

50c. net. The relation of man to his tools; a discussion of 
© persistent superstition in in economics ; wap epunedt to the conduct 
of life. 


vacaess pA Soe By Smmon N. Patren. 50c. net. A Diag- 
with Suggestions for their Cure. 


THE “ry OF GALILEE By WruiaM Extezry Lzonarp, 
of Wisconsin. A study, 


Professor of absolutely 
unique, of the a and sayings nS 
a ft ig 
gesis of or ethic. Based the results of modern 
scholarship, it and, though frankly 





anonymous writer; an juction by Epwin MARKHAM. 

These are the sub; of the portraits and essays : et 

Darwin, Gladstone, Gogol, Haydn, Holmes, 

Lincoln, Poe, Johnson, Tennyson. 

*In the Art of Life Edward Howard G editor. Other 
volumes in the Series by Barnes, Thomas W. Higginson, 
and William DeWitt Hyde. 


Send for Catalogue and Circulars 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 


The Story 0 of My Mind 


How I mn, a Rationalist 
A NEW BOOK 


By 
M. M. MANGASARIAN 


Lecturer for the Independent 
Religious Society of Chicago 
50 Cents, Postpaid. 
"TBS lotest book: by the euther of “A 
New Catechism” tells the story of 
his mental transition from Calvinism to 
RATIONALISM. In dedicating “ The Story of My Mind” 
to his children, Mr. Mangasarian says: “I am going to put 
the story in writing that you may have it with you when I 
am gone, to remind you of the aims and interests for which 
I lived, as well as to acquaint you with the most earnest and 
intimate period in my career as a teacher of men.” 

Mr. Mangasarian was educated for the Presbyterian ministry 
at Robert College and at Princeton Theological Seminary. After 
graduation he became pastor of Spring Garden Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, which he left to enter the field of Inde- 
pendent thought. He now lectures every Sunday morning in 
the beautiful Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall in Chicago to 
audiences that tax the capacity of the large auditorium. 

Send 10 cents for “‘ Rome-Rule in Ireland, with Postlude 

on Ferrer,” ose copy of “The Rationalist Bulletin.” 


Independent Religious Society 


140 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 








CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


A Guide to the Best Reading for Young People 
TWO PARTS IN ONE VOLUME 


Compiled by MARION E. POTTER 


Part I. is an author, title, and subject catalog of 
about 3,000 books in print, commonly found in the chil- 
dren’s department of the public library. This catalog 
has been compiled from various library lists of “best 
books.” It provides a list of books from which libra- 
rians may make their own selection, and a check list for 
those wishing to order a codperatively printed catalog. 
Descriptive annotations are used liberally, and the grade 
for which the book is best adapted is indicated. 


Part II. is an author and subject index to vols. 28-36 
of St. Nicholas, and an analytical subject index to 500 
books cataloged in Part I. This is intended for the 
reference desk of the children’s department, and is the 
only supplement to the index to St. Nicholas, published 
in 1901. Book and magazine references are in one 
alphabet. List of books indexed mailed on application. 


454 pages, buckram, $6.00 net. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 











GILBERT D, EMERSON 





Improved 
Library 
Binding 





209 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Is the Best Too Good 





For You? 


PUBLISHED 


COVER TO COVER 





WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Some of the Men 


of AMHERST. Prof. 


DIVIDED PAGE: 


IMPORTANT WORDS ABO' 
less important elows 


a SYNONTMS | mere 
Fy other English work. 


NICHOLS of CORNELL. 400,000 WORDS & PHRASES DEFINED. ARY are up to date. 


Less than half this number in the old International. 


2700 PAGES, every line of which has been 
revised and reset. (400 pages in excess 
of old International and yet the new book 
is practically the same size and weight.) 


6000 ILLUSTRATIONS, each selected for 
the clear explication of the term treated. 


THE MECHANICAL WORK is a triumph of the 
bookmakers’ art. 





The OLD as against the NEW. Tura te the word 


road: Old International ‘merely defines. 
NEW INTERNATIONAL not ealy defines but 
describes and shows illustrations. 

man: on Int'l. gives an entry of less than a column. 
NEW INT’L. has over two columns, and also two full 
pages illustrating muscular system and 

architecture: Oid Inr’'1. has only definitions. 
NEW INT’L. has in addition to definitions two 
full pages of iliustrations and descriptions. 


There are Hundreds of Similar Comparisons. 











The NEW INTERNATIONAL contains more information of 
interest to more people than any other dictionary. 
GET THE aoe in panna om Convenience, Authority, Utility. 


see the new Divi 


WRITE Tor Specimen F 
authorities say of 


* NEW iI INTERNATIONAL. 


arrangement, Illustrations, Etc., and read what eminent 
- You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Cco., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.8. A. 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established Over 60 Years 
30-32 West 27th Street, New York City 


LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 


BEST 


FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING 


AMERICAN GERMAN 
as" BOOKS san 
FRENCH SPANISH 


SCANDINAVIAN — RUSSIAN 
POLISH—MODERN GREEK—AND ALL OTHERS 








BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF 
LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street, New York City 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


FOR USE IN HIGH tna A 
THE STURT OF FOUR IDYLLS. College require- 
Edition for students use, single copies, 26 conta: 
for’ - Re 15 cents per sour. me ; teachers’ edition, 
including nly of aut Idylis, 50 cen’ 
ae | a tepies ier pate. 














THE STUDY OF IVANHOE. 
references. Spomial price for use 
single copies, 50 cents. 

Liat for college classes sent on request. Address 


H. A. DAVIDSON, THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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LATEST. BOOKS OF-SPECIAL INTEREST TO LIBRARIES 
. Published by 


“see” DD. APPLETON & COMPANY “<.,* 








Psychology and the Teacher .By Huco MinsTERBERG 


Ph.D., LL.D., M.D.. Professor of srenelees, Sent Care This book aims to take up the study of the 
schooi child. and the modern psychology tation, suggestion, memory, attention, emotion, intellect, oy 
and soon. 12mo, cloth. 50. 


Francis Joseph and His Times By the Right Hon. Sir, Horace, RuMBOLD 


For many years British Ambassador to the Emperor of ~ A ot eet coumetoaticn to the Tat 
history of Western Europe in the 19th century. Sumptuously bound Demy 8vo 


The New North By Acnes DEAns CAMERON 
The trayels of two women down the Mackenzie River, from Athabasca Landing in Alberta, Canada, to the ic 
Ocean and back by the Peace River. 100 illustrations from photographs. 8vo, cloth. Net 

Women i in Industry : A Study in American Economic History By EpDITH Auier 


Ph.D., University of Chicago. Se ee ne a ee 
the earliest periods of Am ican history, through the establishment of the factory system, and down to the present 


12mo, cloth, gilt top. Net $2.00. 

Elements of Transportation By Emory R.: JOHNSON 

Ph.D., Professor of Transportation ond, Commence, Univer of Keanemivenie. A brief course in Steam Railroad, 

Electric Railway, ‘and Ocean and Inland W ter Transportation. Fully rated. 12mo, cloth. Net $1.50. 

The Junior Republic: Its History and Ideals By WILLIAM R. GEORGE 

The founder of the Junior Republic tells of the inception of the idea, the development of the cee i a 
successful fulfillment. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. et $1.50. 

Army Letters from an Officer’s Wife By Frances M. A. Rog 

An exoellent-record/of the daily and eventful life of the wife of an army officer in the far west thirty years ago 

Many illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Net $2.00. 

The History. of French Literature By AnnizE Lemp Konta 

Mrs. Konta takes up the discussion of French literature chronologically from the a <Y of Btrasbate to the pubSeation 

of Rostand’s * Chanticler.”” 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. et $2.50. 

Romanticism and the Romantic School in Germany By Ropert M. WERNAER 

DD. formerly lecturer = Harvard a An Bistorical exposition and a comprehensive study of the Pa oy 
Romantic School in Germany. 8vo, cloth, ait top. et $2.00. 

The Denger Mark By Ropert W..CHAMBERS 


Author of “ Special Messenger,” ““ The Firing Line,’’ “ The Fighting Chance,” etc. Mr. Chambers’s fourth brilliant 
= of New York society has quneiien end outdistanced—the popularity of his previous successes in this _— 
Illustrated by A. B. WenzELL. 12mo, clot! $1.50. 


The White Prophet By HALL Cams 


Author of ** The Christian,” ‘* The —— City,” etc. “ An excellent piece of historical fiction, as well as a most 
entertaining romance. It is rich in events, superb in characterization, and a Taped in its atmosphere — 
colorful backgrounds.”’ Spirited illustrations by R. Caton WoopviLLz. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


The Hungry Heart By Davip GRAHAM ‘PHILLIPS 


Author of “ The Second Generation,” “Old Wives for New,” etc. “The most profound stady of the emotions of 
men and women attempted in latter-day fiction.” — Philadelphia Record. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Keziah Coffin By JosepH C. Lincoin 


Author of “ Cy Whittaker’s Place,” “Cap'n Eri,” eo ee. "etc. “In cal. who gives ber name to the book, 
we lave the same shrewd, capable, humorous woman that Mr. “Cincotn “hae a rawn freqténtly for our delight.” 
—New York Sun. Quaint illustrations in pen and ink by WALLACE MorGaNn. 12mo, cloth. 50. 


Double Play By RatpH: Henry BARBOUR 


Author of “ The Haif-Back,” “ Weatherby’s we quad experiences of Dea Vinton — hero of “ Forward 
Pass! ”—at Yardley Hall. Illustrated in color $1.50. 


Jack Hall at Yale By WaLTER CAMP 
Author of “ The Substitute.’ A story following, but not distinctly a sequel to, Mr. Camp’s successful juvenile ** The 
Substitute.” Illustrated in color. 10, cloth. $1.50. 

Florence Nightingale By Laura E. RicHARDS 


The Mis cters.at- The -Angel of the Crimea” is here beautifully and completely related by a famous writer whose 
own + Fang We gg responsible for confirming Miss Nightingale in her determinetion to devote ner oe 
nursing . . 


Louisa Mey ‘om By Bette Moss 


An admirable story of the childhood and womanhood of the celebrated author of “ Little Women,” told especially 
me ae Miss Moses has excellently caught the beautiful home spirit of the Alcott family circle. ee 
2mo, clo 


Tales of the Red Children By Assizg FARWELL Brown and J. M. BEL 
This is « little book of America and Canadian Indian legends. They deal very largely with wild animals both in 


their native haun -~— ~y weer life among themselves. 
28 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
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